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A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION AT $20.00 
includes 52 weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD, 12 
monthly copies of “Independent Appraisals,” one copy of 
Financial World’s latest revised annual 296-page, $5 “Stock 
Factograph Book,” and personal advice by mail privilege. 
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at Christmas time, we to SEND GIFT CARD with 


, Check here if this is a GIFT subscription to start 
Christmas Greetings and Best Wishes from 


(a) 52 weekly issues of Financia, Wort; 


(b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” Sender of Gift 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 


(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) Newly-Revised Annual “Stock Factocrapn” Book. 
0 For $11 enclosed please send all above for 6 months. 


Don’t Delay Your Gift Orders Another Day 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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SO YOU WANT 


TO INVEST 





... for Income” 


4 gow ABOUT INCOME TODAY .. . 
and most people will tell you 
they don’t have enough! 


That’s why so many people make 
“Income” their primary objective 
when they invest. Of course, risks 
usually rise with the rewards from 
any investment. So how much in- 
come you can expect depends on 
your needs, your funds—and the 
degree of risk you feel you can af- 
ford. But, just for example .. . 


Take the case of a young widow 
left with one child, minimum ex- 
penses of $4,000 a year, and a small 
estate of some $25,000. She still 
works, but her $3,000 salary leaves 
her $1,000 short of her needs. She 
doesn’t want to dig into her capital 
—or risk it unwisely either. So her 
objective is to realize a compara- 
tively low-risk income of about 5% 
a year on her $25,000. 

And that isn’t too hard. Not 
when 930 common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange aver- 
aged better than 6% last year ... 
when nearly a third of them have 
paid dividends for at least 20 years. 


Helping you select suitable stocks 
for your objective is our business. 

Whether you want to invest for 
Income, for Growth, or for Safety, 
we'll be glad to review your par- 
ticular situation, appraise your pres- 
ent holdings, or plan a sensible’ pro- 
gram to help you reach any reason- 
able objective. 

There’s no charge, no obligation. 
Just ask for the help you need at any 
of our 100 offices. We'll be happy 
to put you in touch with our mana- 
ger in the one nearest you. Simply 
address— 

Department SE-74 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


*Other current advertisements of this 
firm deal with Growth and Safety as in- 
vestment objectives. We'll be glad to 
send copies of these, or prepare a special 
investment program for your situation. 























This new steel 


keeps 4000 horses at work! 


When you open the throttles on 
a Navy PT boat, its three propeller 
shafts have to withstand the twist 
of more than 4000 horsepower — 
and resist the severe corrosive con- 
ditions of salt water. 


Armco Steel Corporation has 
developed a new kind of stainless 
steel that does both jobs! Never 
before has stainless combined so 
much strength, hardness and 
elasticity with good corrosion- 
resistance. 


Defense work is taking most of 


this new stainless steel now. But 
looking ahead, it will be ideal for 
high-quality products ranging 
from strong, flexible fishing rods 
to long-lasting handsaws; from 
table-knife blades to surgical 
instruments. 


Manufacturers who know the 


extra value of steels tailored to 
their needs are including Armco 
Special-Purpose Steels in their 
plans for future products. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \ MC, RMCO 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast e 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 





CALUMET AND HECLA 
CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. 


The Board of Directors of Calumet ‘and 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Company 
has declared a dividend of ten cents 
($0.10) per share, payable December 26, 
1951 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 10, 1951. Checks 
will be mailed from the Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. Exiorrt, Secretary 


Boston, Mass., November 29, 1951 
7S Ra AER RT EE ng NR 





The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 62% cents a share on the out- 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and 68% cents a share on the outstanding 
54%2% Cumulative Preference Convertible 
Stock, both payable January 2, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on December 17, 1951. A quarterly divi- 
dend of 40 cents a share and an extra divi- 
dend of 40 cents a share were declared on 
the outstanding Common Stock, payable De- 
cember 31, 1951 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on December 17, 1951. 


M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary. 
November 28, 1951. 








Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated, 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


December 17: American Asphalt Roof; 
Beverly Gas & Electric; Joseph Dixon 
Crucible; Goodman Manufacturing: 
Gotham Hosiery; Monumental Radio; 
Rochester Button; West Coast Tele- 
phone. 


December 18: American Book Co,; 
Artloom Carpet; Best Foods; Carolina 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railway; Central 
Kansas Power; Detroit Edison; Detroit 
Gasket; Haverhill Gas Light; Kellogg 
Switch & Supply; Kendall Refining; 
New Yorker Magazine; Portland Gas & 
Light; Warren Brothers. 


December 19: American Dredging; 
Celotex Corporation; Connecticut Light 
& Power; Consumers Public Service; 
Continental Oil (Del.); East Tennessee 
Natural Gas; Hartford Gas; Haverhill 
Electric; Lawrence Gas & Electric; 
Middlesex Water; Southern California 
Gas; Valspar Corporation; Vanadium 
Corp. 

December 20: Cunningham Drug 
Stores; Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance; 
MacAndrews & Forbes; Monroe Loan 
Society; John Morrell & Company; 
Northern States Power; Sargent & 
Company; Taunton Gas Light; Tow- 
motor Corp.; United Milk Products. 


December 24: Bathurst Power & 
Paper; Boston Edison; A. M. Byers 
Company; Chicago Corp.; De Vilbiss 
Co.; General Mills; Superior Steel; Wil- 
son Line. 

December 26: Ainsworth Manufactur- 
ing; Air Reduction; American Can; At- 
lantic City Electric; Austin, Nichols; 
Avco_Mfg.; Baldwin Rubber; Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric; Clinchfield Coal: 
Corn Products Refining; Creamery 
Package; Detroit Michigan Stove; Do- 
minion Bridge; Emerson Radio & Pho- 
nograph; Fibreboard Products; Her- 
cules Powder; Lane Bryant; R. H. 
Macy; Marshall Field & Co.; McCall 
Corp.; Norfolk & Western Railway; 
Oliver Corp.; Otis Elevator; Pittston 

0.; Quebec Power; Reading Co.; Rob- 
bins Mills; Schenley Industries; Toledo 
Edison; Washington Gas Light. 








United Engineering and Foundry 
Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa., December 4, 1951. 


The Board of Directors declared a special divi- 
dend of fifty (50) cents per share on the $5-Par 
Common Stock, payable December 24th to stock- 
holders of record December 14, 1951. 


GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 








Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
November 30, 1951 

Board of Directors has declared extra dividend 

of FIFTY CENTS per share on the NO PAR 

COMMON STOCK, payable December 27, 1951, 

to stockholders of record December 11, 1951. 
G. F. CRONMILLER, Jr., 
Vice President and Secretary. 


—— 
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The Fiscal Factor 
In Business Prospects 


Military and foreign aid outlays will rise further, ? 


with no new tax increase to offset them. Resulting 


large budget deficits will extend inflationary boom 


Dz: the first five months of the 
current fiscal year, the Federal 
Government operated at a budget de- 
ficit of over $7.1 billion. So large an 
excess of expenditures over revenues 
during so short a period should, ac- 
cording to past experience, be~a vio- 
lently inflationary factor, yet there is 
no need to point out that it has not 
brought about any such result in this 
instance. Prices are generally lower 
now than they were at the end of 
June and there are many segments of 
American business in which an infla- 
tionary boom—if it did not go too far 
—would not be regarded altogether 
as a curse. 


Unexpected Offsets 


There are a number of reasons for 
the failure of this potent cause to pro- 
duce the orthodox effect. For one 
thing, it takes time for deficit spend- 
ing to produce observable results in 
the form of business stimulation and 
price increases. Of even greater im- 
portance is the fact that the cash de- 
ficit has been much smaller than the 
budget deficit, and a large part of 
this has been financed by drawing on 
the Treasury’s General Fund balance, 
which dropped by $2.7 billion during 
the five months. Expansion of private 
credit has been restrained by various 
Government regulations and actions, 
and the “saving spree” indulged in 
by consumers has been an important 
additional factor in limiting infla- 
tionary developments. 

Some of these offsets are likely to 
diminish in importance, or disappear 
entirely, over coming months. If so, 
continuation of large Federal deficits 
would provide a very effective shot in 
the arm to business activity and the 
price level. And there is every pros- 
pect that the Government will show 
a continuing, and even growing, in- 
ability to hold its outlays within the 
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bounds of its receipts. Further growth 
in the deficit during the balance of the 
current fiscal year may not be very 
large due to the benefits of the latest 
tax increase and the fact that corpora- 
tions will be required to pay 70 per 
cent of their 1952 income tax liability 
(on 1951 income) by the end of June. 
but starting next July deficits will 
mount rapidly. 

Revenues for the 1952-53 fiscal 
year are not expected to exceed $70 
billion at most, since there seems little 
chance that Congress will approve a 
fourth round of tax increases. Ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1953 are now 
estimated at a minimum of $80 bil- 
lion, against $44 billion for fiscal 1951 
and an anticipated $70 billion during 
the current year. The $80 billion fig- 
ure includes some $20 billion for rou- 
tine peacetime functions of Govern- 
ment, $5 billion for the atomic energy 
program, stockpiling, defense produc- 
tion, economic stabilization and simi- 
lar defense-supporting activities and 
$55 billion for direct defense and for- 
eign aid. But both the latter may in- 





crease Over present expectations, per- 
haps by as much as $5 billion (or 
more) for the two combined. This 
could create a deficit of $15 billion in 
1952-53. 

There is no limit except the will of 
Congress to the sums which could be 
allotted for either of these purposes. 
A larger arms program is under ac- 
tive consideration. It is estimated by 
the U. N. that investment in under- 
developed areas should amount to 
around $19 billion a year, most of 
which would necessarily have to come 
from the United States. Obviously, 
no outlay on our part even approach- 
ing this sum is remotely possible, but 
the estimate gives some idea of the 
potential scope of the problem of 
foreign aid. 


Government Job 


Whatever is done along these lines 
will have to be done largely by the 
Government rather than by private 
business. During the first six postwar 
years, private U. S. investments 
abroad amounted to only $4.5 billion 
(including more than $1 billion in 
Canada) against Government outlays 
of $34 billion. The small share of 
private industry in the total was not 
due to the shortage of equity capital, 
nor to the huge need for its employ- 
ment within our own borders. It was 
caused rather by a condition which 
still prevails, and for which no signi- 
ficant change is in prospect within the 
predictable future : a political and eco- 
nomic climate in foreign countries 

Please turn to page 23 


Charles Phelps Cushing 





10 Stocks That Could 
Earn More in 1952 


Companies whose 1952 earnings will top those of 1951 


will be in the minority. But here are ten stocks with 


prospects suggesting an increase 


| pam improvement in 1952 
earnings, as compared with this 
year’s results, does not seem to be 
in the cards for the average corpora- 
tion. This is true even though in most 
cases 1951 earnings will represent 
appreciable declines from the glowing 
reports issued in 1950. Illustrating 
some of the principal barriers to 
higher earnings in the year ahead, 
taxes have been raised, some indus- 
tries are still experiencing lagging 
consumer demand and smaller pr ofit 
margins will prevail on an increas- 
ing amount of Government business. 
But while these conditions will affect 
all segments of the economy, a 
number of enterprises are in position 
to turn in better earnings showings. 
Reasons vary according to the in- 
dividual case. In some _ instances, 
enterprises have been “tooling up” 
in 1951 for expanded production that 
should show up in next year’s income 
statements. Others have acquired or 
are building new facilities from which 
production is just beginning to flow 
in volume or are overcoming diffi- 
culties which have retarded produc- 
tion temporarily. Still other reasons 
may be advanced for prospective 
higher earnings of some utility com- 
panies. The elimination of the Fed- 
eral excise tax on residential and 
commercial sales of electricity (effec- 
tive last November 1) will, either 
largely or completely, offset the 
effects of the boost in corporate tax 
rates for many electric utilities. With 
new generating capacity coming into 
operation for the first time next year 
and with common stock financing not 
a nearby prospect, some utilities will 
benefit from the effects of higher gross 


in per share results 


which have good possibilities of show- 
ing improvement in net earnings in 
1952. American Car & Foundry, for 
example, is expected to report sub- 
stantially higher earnings in the fiscal 
year ending next April 30 than the 
$1.08 netted in the 1950-51 period. 
Brooklyn Union Gas has applied 
for permission to serve its customers 
straight natural gas under a $21 mil- 
lion program which will run from 
next March to October 1952. Man- 
agement has predicted that gas sales 
would climb 40 per cent in the next 
three years if straight natural gas 
service is authorized by the New 
York State commission. Meanwhile, 
1951 earnings should exceed $4 a 
share and further improvement in 
1952 should result from system 
growth. A 30-cent extra will bring 
1951 dividend payments to $3 vs. 
$2.25 in 1950, in line with the com- 
pany’s policy of paying out 75 per 
cent of earnings. Consolidated Edi- 
son, a neighbor of Brooklyn Union 
Gas, is still awaiting the outcome of 
its long-pending rate case which will 
have an important bearing on 1952 
results. A moderately favorable de- 
cision would enable the company to 
widen the coverage of its present $2 
annual dividend rate which, even 
now, does not appear in jeopardy. 
Management of Halliburton Oil 
Well Cementing has estimated this 


year’s revenues at a new peak of $85 
million and looks for a continued rise 
in sales to around the $102 million 
level in 1952. Deriving about 30 per 
cent of its revenues from maintenance 
and redrilling of old wells and the 
remainder from new drilling, Halli- 
burton should benefit from the high 
level of spending required by the oil 
industry to keep pace with expanding 
demand for petroleum products. An- 
other management forecast—that of 
Sylvania Electric Products—places 
that company’s 1952 volume in ex- 
cess of $250 million compared with 
an estimated $200 million this year. 
A volume increase of this size sug- 
gests the possibility of improved earn- 
ings, even though close to half of 


Sylvania’s sales will consist of Gov- 


ernment business by the end of 1952. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine and 
Phelps Dodge represent better-grade 
equities in industries with favorable 
operating prospects. Shortages oi 
machine tools have thus far been a 
bottleneck to enlarged defense prod- 
uction but larger shipments from 
leading producers such as Cincinnati 
Milling Machine are in prospect for 
1952. Defense Production Adminis- 
trator Manly Fleischmann recently 
referred to the copper supply situa- 
tion as one of the two “worst prob- 
lems” confronting the defense agency. 
This means that Phelps-Dodge will 
make every effort to expand output. 
Quality of these ten issues ranges 
from speculative (American Car & 
Foundry) to investment grade (Con- 
solidated Edison), with a. number of 
businessman’s investment type issues 
falling in between these two extremes. 
Selections, of course, should be geared 
to the objectives of individual port- 
folios and in no case should positions 
be taken where the risks are excessive 
considering the investor’s needs. 


Ten Stocks in Favorable Earnings Position 


-- — ——Earned Per Share———--— 


-———Annual——, 
Company 1949 1950 


American Car & Fdry. a$4.85 —— 65 
Brookyn Union ‘Gas. . 4.3 < 
Caterpillar Tractor .. 4. 39 
Cincinnati Mill. Mach. 2.65 


--Nine Months— 


b$3.64 


-—Dividends—, Recent . 
1950 *1951 Price {Yield 


None 5.4% 
$2.25 1 

2.25 

1.75 


1950 1951 
. a$1.08 
b4.16 
c2.86 
e2.70 
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c7.42 
e1.56 
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Consolidated Edison . 2.22 
Gulf States Utilities. . 1.91 
Halliburton OilW.Cem. 4.89 
Panhandle East’n P.L. 2.39 
Phelps Dodge 6.37 £4.44 5.00 
The accompanying list—although Sylvania Elec. Prod.. 1.83 3.17 2.00 


far from uniform in terms of invest- *Declared or paid to December 5. +Based on indicated payments for 1951. 
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b2.36 
b1.80 
4.45 
b2.66 
£3.54 


b2.24 
b1.66 

4.46 
b2.82 


1.70 
1.20 
z i 
2.00 


revenues to a greater extent than 
others that will have to dilute their 
equity base through new financing. 
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a—Years ended April 30. 
e—40 weeks ended October 








Texas Company (by O. W. Link) 


Texas Company— 


A Well-Rounded Oil 


Stock is one of the best quality issues in its group, 
representing a strongly entrenched unit with a stable 


record. High yield makes issue attractive for income 


hus far during 1951, Texas Com- 

pany has done materially better 
than the average for other large petro- 
leum enterprises—which, in turn, has 
been superior to the record of indus- 
try in general. In the first quarter, 
the company showed a gain of nearly 
70 per cent over the earnings for the 
same period of 1950. Reflecting com- 
parisons with higher base levels, and 
the impact of increased taxes for the 
third quarter, the margin of gain 
narrowed to 51 per cent in the second 
quarter and 11.7 per cent in the third 
quarter, but there seems little question 
that full year results will be well over 
$6 a share, surpassing the previous 
(1948) record. 

The company’s stock has reflected 
this improvement, but it is still thor- 
oughly in line with current and pros- 
pective earnings and dividends. Pay- 
ments to stockholders have risen along 
with profits, and accordingly the stock 
at its present price around 55 pro- 
vides a yield of 5.5 per cent. Consid- 
ering that the enterprise has paid 
dividends continuously for half a cen- 
tury, that the 1951 total will be cov- 
ered more than twice over by earn- 
ings, and that the company’s strongly 
entrenched position both in this coun- 
try and abroad lends it encouraging 
future prospects, a return as high as 
this carries unusual attraction. 

Texaco is one of the largest units 
in the domestic petroleum industry 
and has important oil interests 
throughout the world. In Canada, it 
has a 54.6 per cent interest in Mc- 
Coll-Frontenac Oil, the third largest 
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oil company in the Dominion. Mc- 
Coll-Frontenac is primarily a refining 
and marketing organization, but is 
developing substantial crude output 
from new fields in Alberta. Texas 
Company also has a wholly owned 
subsidiary operating in Canada, and 
important producing and refining in- 
terests in Venezuela and Colombia. 

The company holds 30 per cent each 
of the stock of Arabian American Oil 
and Trans-Arabian Pipe Line. These 
interests have assumed major impor- 
tance within recent years. It shares 
equally with Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia in the Bahrein-Caltex group of 
companies with some producing and 





Texas Company 


Oper. Earned 


Income Per * Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929... N.R. $2.45 $1.50 36 —25 
1932. . N.R. DO.11 0.624% IKB— 4% 
1937.. $376.2 2.51 112% 3244—17% 
1938... 348.9 1.07 100 247%—16% 
1939.. 365.3 1.51 1.00 253,—16% 
1940.. 350.3 145 100 237%—16% 
1941.. 405.3 2.39 1.25 23%4—17% 
1942.. 412.4 1.61 100 21%—15 
1943.. 459.7. 1.92 1.00 2634—21 
1944.. 545.00 2.43 1.25 25%—2214 
1945... Sica > 2a 1.00 31 —24% 
1946... 586.5 3.16 1.25 34%—26 
1947... 819.2 3.95 1.50 344—26% 
1948.. 1,080.9 6.01 al1.50 331%4—26 
1949.. 1,077.3 4.81 1.8714 32%—244%4 


1950.. 1,248.5 541 3.25 
Nine months ended September 30: 


1950.. $899.2 $3.45 ae 
1951.. 1,030.5 4.80 b$3.05 


41142956 


c5934—4034 
*Has paid dividends in every year since 1902. 
a—Plus 2%4% in stock. b—Paid or declared 


through December 5. ec—To December 5. 
N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 





large refining and marketing activities 
throughout the Middle and Far East. 
Recent developments in Iran and 
Egypt are not reassuring as to the 
eventual future of U. S. investments 
in Middle East oil, but relations with 
Arabia and Bahrein have remained 
cordial to date and it is not believed 
that nationalization poses any actual 
threat in these areas. 

In addition, Texas Company has 
a number of investments in this coun- 
try, including a 32.6 per cent interest 
in Seaboard Oil, 41.5 per cent of Car- 
thage Hydrocol, 30 per cent of Neches 
Butane and 50 per cent of Jefferson 
Chemical. The three latter enterprises 
are chemical companies which appear 
to have better than average growth 
prospects. 

Due to its large investment income 
and the fact that it obtains a much 
larger than average yield of high- 
profit gasoline from its refining oper- 
ations, Texas consistently carries an 
unusually large proportion of its 
gross operating income down to net. 
The substantial earnings of recent 
years have been used to good advan- 
tage; capital expenditures amounted 
to $138 million in 1947, $211 million 
in 1948, $207 million in 1949 and 
$141 million in 1950. 

These outlays have materially 
strengthened the company’s position 
in both producing and refining de- 
partments. Crude output last year 
from Western Hemisphere operations 
amounted to 73 per cent of refinery 
requirements, a more favorable rela- 
tionship than prevails for most of the 
company’s competitors, and also an 
improvement over its own experience 
in prewar years. Despite large capital 
expenditures, finances have been 
maintained in excellent shape, with 
working capital far in excess of 
funded debt. 

Texaco derives royalty income from 
both the major sulphur producers. In 
August of this year, Freeport Sul- 
phur announced the discovery of what 
is believed to be the largest sulphur 
deposit developed anywhere in the 
world for nearly 20 years, located on 
property owned by Texas Company. 
Freeport intends to spend up to $15 
million over the next several years to 
develop this project, with an eventual 
output goal of 500,000 long tons a 
year. Half the profits will go to Texas 
as royalty. 





High Grade Rail 


Yields 8 Per Cent 


Due to its strategic location, Louisville & Nashville 
shows consistent profits. Stock sells at only about 


six times 1951 earnings; dividend covered twice over 


oy the first ten months of the 
current year, as the accompany- 
ing table indicates, Louisville & Nash- 
ville suffered a decline in earnings as 
compared with the same period of 
1950. This experience was shared by 
most other railroads, but in L&N’s 
case there are extenuating circum- 
stances not found in most other cases. 
For one thing, comparison this year is 
being made against an unusually high 
base, for last year the road earned 
more money than ever before in its 
100-year history. This performance 
was almost unique in the railroad 
group. 


Maintenance and Taxes 


Furthermore, the decline has ap- 
parently been due entirely to larger 
maintenance charges and higher taxes. 
A complete income account for Octo- 
ber is not yet available, but for the 
first nine months of the year the drop 
of $700,000 in net income was ac- 
counted for many times over by a $10 
million increase in maintenance. Even 
after this heavy charge, earnings be- 
fore Federal income taxes still showed 
a gain, but taxes rose by $1.7 mil- 
lion, reflecting the influence of higher 
rates. 

The relative influence of heavier 
tax and maintenance charges probably 
declined in October, since the com- 
parison for this month is heavily dis- 
torted by the fact that October 1950 
was the most profitable month since 
before the depression of the ’thirties, 
at least; perhaps the most profitable 
in the company’s history. Net rail- 
way operating income for that month 
was $4.15 million, against a previous 
post-depression peak of $3.25 million 
nine years earlier. In November 1950, 
NROI was $3.36 million; thus the 
report for November 1951, when is- 
sued, will inevitably show another 
drop in earnings. 

Nevertheless, the road’s income this 
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year will be very satisfactory. It may 
better the results for 1941 and 1942; 
if so, it will surpass the results for 
any year except 1943 and 1950. Con- 
sidering the present levels of taxes 
and of wage and material costs, this 
is an excellent showing. The present 
dividend rate, raised to $1 quarterly 
at the beginning of this year, will be 
covered more than twice over. And 
since the stock has failed to show ade- 
quate reflection marketwise of the 
substantial improvement in earnings 
during recent years, currently selling 
at only about six times estimated 1951 
profits, the yield available from this 
dividend is eight per cent at the pres- 
ent price of 50. 

During World War II, L&N was 
forced to pay rather substantial ex- 
cess profits taxes, which amounted 
to $51.2 million in 1943 whereas the 
total tax bill last year was only $20.8 
Lillion. A small EPT ($1.1 million) 
was paid in 1950, but since it is esti- 





Louisville & Nashville 


Oper. 
Rev. Earned 
(Mil- Per 
Year lions) Share 


1929. .$132.1 $5.87 
1932... D0.90 


3.03 
1.16 
3.16 
4.08 
8.33 
8.30 
9.07 
7.95 
7.49 
4.95 
5.68 
7.91 


Divi- 
dends 
$3.50 


1.00 


Price Range 


7734—55 
194%— 33H 


4914—2414 
2834—15 
3314— 184 
3214—19 
37%4—30 
381%4—2734 
3914—29% 
5544—347% 
68 —52 
7214-4534 
53 —39% 
50 —37 
4114—31% 
5034—34%4 


63.9 


1937.. 
1938... 
1939.. 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943... 
1944... 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 
1948... 
1949.. 
1950. 


90.2 

79.4 

88.3 

98.0 
119.6 
168.8 
208.8 
214.8 
196.5 
169.7 
189.7 
207.3 
177.4 3.51 
. 203.0 10.39 


Ten months ended October 31: 


1950. .$165.9 $8.00 hs 
1951.. 185.7 7.19 a$4.00 


3.00 


WWW WW WW WW wWWND 
MnAMUnnMMnnnd wu 


NNN WN bdo 


5914—48% 


a—Paid or declared to December 5. b—To De- 
cember 5. D—Deficit. 


mated that the company’s exemption 
under present law amounts to around 
$8.70 there should be no such liabil- 
ity for 1951. Future prospects ap- 
pear .excellent, thanks in part to the 
strategic location of this carrier. 
Largely due to this factor, its past 
record has been excellent, deficits be- 
ing avoided in every year of the de- 
pression except 1932, while dividends 
have been paid in every year since 
1899 except 1933. 

Bituminous coal provided 48.8 per 
cent of L&N’s freight tonnage last 
year, and 29.7 per cent of its freight 
revenues. This can be a severe dis- 
advantage under conditions such as 
those which prevailed in 1949, when 
recurrent strikes sharply reduced traf- 
fic and income. But the carrier’s de- 
pendence on coal has been reduced 
during the past decade by develop- 
ment of other traffic; before the war 
soft coal accounted for about 60 per 
cent of tonnage and 40 per cent of 
freight revenues. Passenger business 
is small, providing only 6.2 per cent 
of total revenues in 1950. 


Dieselization Program 


L&N is carrying out a large scale 
conversion to diesel power. It still 
has some distance to go in this re- 
spect, with large resulting savings in 
operating expenses, since last year 
diesels provided the power for only 
56 per cent of passenger operations, 
50 per cent of yard switching and a 
mere 17.7 per cent of freight ton- 
miles hauled. The limited progress 
made so far has resulted in a consid- 
erable increase in efficiency, which 
was already high. 

Louisville & Nashville’s lines 
bracket the middle South, with impor- 
tant connections at New Orleans, 
Memphis, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
Atlanta. The territory has developed 
fast in recent years and has substan- 
tial further growth possibilities which 
will augment L&N’s traffic diversi- 
fication as well as its traffic density. 
Prospects of the 74.9 per cent owned 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
are also good, and larger earnings are 
being received from the half interest 
in Clinchfield, leased jointly with 
Atlantic Coast Line (which owns 35 
per cent of L&N’s stock). Finances 
are unusually strong for a railroad 
company, cash items alone exceeding 
total current liabilities. 
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Cement Companies 
Maintain Peak Sales 


Unexpectedly high level of home building plus a large 


increase in industrial work have raised output rate to 


almost 100 per cent of capacity. Issues vary in quality 


he cement industry, which suf- 

fered from excess capacity 
throughout a good part of the decade 
of the 1940s, is producing and ship- 
ping more cement than ever before. 
Yet its capacity is less than in 1932, 
for example, by an estimated 12 mil- 
lion barrels. The cement industry is 
economically sounder today than ever 
before, owing to improvements which 
permit more efficient production. 

Capacity was permitted to decline 
during the closing years of World 
War II but it has been built up since 
(although not to previous levels) 
through enlargements of existing 
plants and construction of plants in 
new locations while works in uneco- 
nomical areas were closed. At the 
end of 1946, the industry had 150 
plants in operation but this number 
had been increased by only three in 
the peak months of last year, while 
153 plants also reported results for 
October 1951. The big difference lay 
in the percentage of capacity used— 
68 per cent in 1946 vs. an average of 
91 per cent during the first ten 
months of this year, while in August 
and September it was 98 per cent and 
100 per cent respectively. 

Owing to well sustained demand, 
inventories have not been carried in 
important amounts since 1943. Ship- 
ments last year exceeded output by 
18 million barrels while during the 
ten months ended last October ship- 
ments were nearly 6.1 million barrels 
above output. Mill stocks at the end 
of October were only 6.9 million 
barrels, or a mere ten days’ supply 
under normal conditions, but it is at 
this time of year when demand begins 
to fall off and inventories accumulate. 

The extent of the industry’s post- 
War gains is reflected in the following 
comparison: 1945 shipments, 106.4 
million barrels; 1950 shipments, 
227.8 million; 1951 (ten months) 
shipments, 211.5 million, an increase 
of eight per cent over the same 1950 
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period. Although total value of the 
product shipped more than doubled 
between 1945 and 1950, average price 
per barrel increased only 36 per cent. 

More efficient use of plant capacity, 
as well as the increase in prices, was 
reflected in record dollar sales re- 
ported for 1950, while earnings also 
reached a new peak. Owing to high 
overhead costs, profits depend largely 





uion awards continuing to exceed that 
of last year to date. Dollar volume of 
residential building, both public and 
private, has held up surprisingly well 
while large gains in industrial work 
have more than made up for the 
decline in home building. Highway 
work has been at approximately the 
same high level as a year ago, 
while dollar expenditures for military 
and naval facilities are several times 
as great, Engineering construction 
awards compiled by Engineering 
News-Record for the first 48 weeks 
of this year were 17 per cent ahead 
of the same 1950 period with the 
cumulative total for public building 
rising 27 per cent over a year earlier. 

Estimated distribution of the end 
uses of cement allots 33 per cent to 
building construction, 25 per cent to 
paving, 15 per cent to flood control, 





Leading Manufacturers of Cement 


———Sales- 


———,-—_——Earned Per Share———, 


Divi- 


(Millions) -— Annual —, -——9 Months—. dend Recent 

Company 1949 1950 *1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 1951 Price Yield 
Alpha Portland .. $20.7 $21.5 $19.0 $5.52 $5.59 a$4.98 a$5.72 $3.00 38 7.9% 
General Portland.. 21.3 25.2 204 5.05 5.68 b4.14 3.29 3.00 36 8.5 
Lehigh Portland.. 41.0 443 39.4 3.33 3.45 2.68 2.22 1.20 24 5.0 
Lone Star Cement 64.0 644 53.2 3.45 3.52 2.60 1.99 150 24 62 
Marquette Cement 18.6 18.9 185 286 3.24 2.55 2.63 cl1.00 22 4.5 
Penn-Dixie Cement 18.0 22.8 19.5 4.37 5.34 4.22 3.59 2.00 25 8.0 





*Nine months. 
cents payable January 4, 1952. 
adjusted for stock splits. 


a—l12 months ended September 30. 
Note: Lehigh Portland, Lone Star and Marquette per-share figures 


b—Adjusted for tax increase. c—Includes 60 





on volume. When volume increases, 
earnings expand at an even faster 
rate. The increase in earnings during 
the postwar years has thus been out 
of all proportion to sales gains. Last 
year’s sales of one company alone— 
Lone Star—nearly reached the total 
for the five leading independent com- 
panies in 1945, but Lone Star’s 1950 
earnings were nearly three times as 
great as the combined earnings in the 
year the war ended. 

Construction volume is still high, 
with the rate of engineering construc- 



































































drainage, power projects, etc., nine 
per cent to farm use, seven per cent 
to sewers and water supply, five per 
cent to bridges, and six per cent to 
miscellaneous. There have been in- 
creases in dollar amounts spent in all 
major categories so far this year. 

Despite the restrictive curbs on 
residential building, the cement in- 
dustry’s dollar sales this year will 
probably match or exceed the record 
results of 1950, although earnings of 
most companies will be somewhat 
smaller because of higher taxes. 

The issues vary in quality with 
Lone Star, Alpha and Lehigh occupy- 
ing the best position. General Port- 
land stands somewhat, lower in the 
quality scale. While Penn-Dixie’s 
status was improved by a recapitali- 
zation several years ago, the situation 
still is speculative. Although its stock 
is unlisted, Marquette Cement has 
paid dividends for the past 18 years 
and the company has compiled a good 
earnings record. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Stores De 

Despite recent adverse earnings re- 
sults, stock has appeal on the basis of 
the satisfactory return; recent price, 
35 to yield about 5.7%. (Pays $2 an.) 
Notwithstanding a sales gain of 14.7 
per cent, profits before taxes in the 
six months ended September 30 de- 
clined some 16.9 per cent because 
company was “unable to maintain 
normal profit margins on many of the 
items of merchandise which are under 
Government price regulation.” Net 
income in the period was adversely af- 
fected by the heavier tax impost and 
dipped to $1.93 a share from the $2.61 
a share reported a year ago. Price 
relief is being sought so as “‘to restore 
the normal relationship of retail prices 
to costs.” (Also FW, June 27.) 


Chesapeake & Ohio B 

Though not of investment caliber, 
stock is one of the better situated rail 
issues; recent price 33. (Ind. div. of 
75c qu.) After recording one of the 
largest dining car deficits in its his- 
tory ($1.52 in cost for every $1 in 
revenue), the road has decided to 
switch to pre-cooked frozen food. 
Meals will cost 40 per cent less than 
standard dining car prices for similar 
items and the system of having the 
patron write out his order will be 
discarded. In three months of experi- 
mentation the road has been able “to 
bring its soaring dining car deficits 
down to earth.” 


Continental Can Be 

Stock at 44 is at high for the year 
but sales and earnings have kept pace. 
(Pays $2 an.) Most promising growth 
potential for Continental lies in its 
paper and fibre drum divisions. Now 
representing 15 per cent of over-all 
sales, more than $40 million will be 
spent in this field over the next three 
years, doubling current capital in- 
vestment. In the military field, con- 
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tracts have been received to manu- 
facture warplane and guided missile 
components as well as $4 million of 
machine tools. Defense production 
should equal about $5 million a month 
by the end of next year, the same as 
in World War II. A better tax base 
is anticipated for 1952 (now about 
$3.55 a share) because of the increase 
in capital investments, and capacity 
operations over the near term are ex- 
pected. 


Crane Company B 

Diversification lends seimi-specula- 
tive appeal although the stock is not 
on the bargain counter at present 
price around 39. (Pays 50c qu.) In 
consideration of an _ undisclosed 
amount of cash and about 12,000 shares 
of its common stock, Crane has ac- 
quired Hydro-Aire Company of Bur- 
bank, Cal. The latter produces air- 
craft valves, filters and other high 
precision hydraulic, pneumatic and 
electric accessories employed by the 
aircraft industry and has recently de- 
veloped a new anti-skid system for 
airplanes. Hydro’s $10 million pro- 
duction capacity has been reached and 
no new orders are being taken now. 
The new acquisition and an initial ex- 
pansion program to increase its capac- 
ity will be financed by Crane, but 
additional expansion may require 
bank loans. With an EPT base 
around $4 a share, a_ substantial 
amount of parent company’s 1951 
profits will be subject to an 82 per 
cent tax rate. 


Firestone Tire B+- 

Excellent trade position coupled 
with strong finances lend long term 
appeal to the common; current price, 
60. (Pd. initial div. of $1 ext. on 
split stock.) Negotiations have been 
completed between Firestone and the 
96-year-old Harburger Gummiwar- 
ren-Fabrik Phoenix Aktiengesell- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


schait of Hamburg, Germany, under 
which the latter will manufacture 
Firestone quality tires and tubes; in 
return for which Firestone will get 
technical know-how of Phoenix’s de- 
velopments. The German firm will 
export a substantial part of the tires 
and tubes which will bear the trade- 
mark, Firestone-Phoenix. Phoenix 
now turns out belting, industrial rub- 
ber products, footwear, plastics and 
miscellaneous rubber goods. (Also 
FW, Oct. 17.) 


Granite City Steel C+ 

A return to more normal operations 
will probably result in an irregular 
earnings pattern and stock remains 
speculative. Current price, 23. (Pays 
55c¢ qu.) Stockholders of record No- 
vember 27 were offered rights to sub- 
scribe to one share of 5% per cent 
convertible preferred stock at $100 a 
share for each 121% shares of common 
held. The new stock will be convert: 
ible into common through 1961 at $23 
per share of common. Proceeds will 
be used for Granite’s expansion pro- 
gram begun last spring at an esti 
mated (now) cost of $40 million. An 
additional $25 million in first mort- 
gage bonds is expected to be sold pri 
vately as the need arises. (Also FW, 
Feb. 7.) 


Hires (Chas. E.} B 

Despite signs of industry improve- 
ment, shares (now at 12) remain relo- 
tively unattractive. (Paid 95¢ i 
1951; paid 1950, $1.) Despite higher 


sales and substantially improved earn & 


ings, the quarterly dividend will be 
maintained over the near term at a fre 
duced rate of 20 cents. Fiscal 195! 
net reached $1.35 a share vs. $1.05 
in 1950, but 34 cents a share arost 
from an excess of proceeds from life 
insurance policies over cash surren- 
der value. Tax bill rose during the 
vear to $398,000 but EPT will no 
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take effect until earnings reach $1.54 
a share. Canadian subsidiaries have 
been hurt by the new 30 per cent Do- 
minion excise tax on sales of car- 
bonated beverages and losses were re-. 
ported from these sources. 


Kroger B-+- 

Stock is of investment merit, with 
good growth potential; recent price, 
33. (Pd. 1951, $1.85; pd. 1950, 
$1.8714.) Company’s sales this year 
are expected to attain an historical 
peak of around $1 billion, some 16 
per cent above the level of the pre- 
ceding year. However, a different 
picture undoubtedly will be portrayed 
when the net earnings result is re- 
vealed. Increased costs may reduce 
net to around $3 per share vs. $3.56 
a year ago, although this estimate ex- 
cludes a non-recurring profit from 
sale of company’s Cincinnati factory. 
Proit margins have narrowed con- 
siderably in recent months and the 
sales increase over a year ago also is 
evidencing a narrowing tendency. As 
a consequence, an all-out effort is be- 
ing made toward reducing operating 
costs. 


National Radiator C+ 

Stock (now 10) is speculative and 
essentially a business cycle tssue. 
(Pays 60c an.) Scare buying in 1950 
and the smaller volume of residential 
building accounted for a below-aver- 
age demand for household heating 
products in the first six months, but 
last half seasonal buying will par- 
tially offset the poor initial-half per- 
formance. A new facility at Dun- 
cansville, Pa., designed to increase 
potential sheet metal products capac- 
ity by 150 per cent, should go into 
production shortly to turn out non- 
ferrous convectors and baseboard ra- 
diation, the demand for which has 


exceeded production capacity this 
year. 
Parke, Davis A 


Stock of this 74-year dividend pay- 
er is a good quality issue, although 
yield is relatively unattractive; cur- 
rent price, 53. (Returns 3.3% on a 
well secured $1.80 reg. an. payment. ) 
Parke’s new anti-malarial Camoquin 
is experiencing good growth. It is 
a complete cure for some types of the 
disease and suppresses others with 
mild applications. Viomycin, now in 
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the experimental stage on humans, 
is believed effective in the treatment 
of tuberculosis when used _ with 
streptomycin. Sales in 1951 should 
be between $130 million and $135 mil- 
lion compared with $105.7 million last 
year, but higher taxes and increased 
costs are expected to limit earnings to 
around the $3.65 earned in 1950. 
(Also FW, Oct. 24.) 


Pennsylvania R. R. C+ 

Shares (at 18) remain an unattrac- 
tive speculation. (Pays $1 an.) A 
$72 million program for equipment 
and rail rehabilitation is expected to 
start next month. The $60 million 
designated for equipment will include 
180 diesel-electric locomotives and 
5,000 modern freight cars, and the $12 
million for improvements will cover 
100,000 tons of steel rail. While the 
Pennsy made no announcement as to 
how the purchases would be financed, 
officials have been sounding out the 
Eastern money market with the view 
of negotiating conditional sales agree- 
ments. This brings total expenditures 
over the last few years to over $650 
million, the largest of any class I rail- 
road. The Post Office Department’s 
increased rate for mail transportation 
is expected to add roughly $10 mil- 
lion a year to revenues. 


Standard Oil (Ohio) B 


Position has been strengthened 
through extensive refinery and pipe- 
line expansion; recent price, 41. 
(Pays $2.40 an.) Commencing next 
year company will embark on a $14 
million modernization and expansion 
program involving its Toledo and 
Lima, Ohio, refineries. The first 
project will consist of the construc- 
tion of a $3 million alkylation unit 
which will double present capacity of 
octane aviation gasoline at that plant. 
Also, engineering and design work 
will be started shortly on an $8.5 mil- 
lion catalytic reforming unit and on a 
$2.4 million expansion of the crude 
cooking plant erected at the refinery 
in 1950. This new catalytic reforming 
unit will be the first of its type ever 
constructed and will result in increas- 
ing gasoline output by 3,000 barrels 
a day. 


Thatcher Glass C+ 
Although improving in stature, 
shares (at 15) remain speculative. 


(Pays $1 an.) Asa result of the com- 
pletion of a $10 million moderniza- 
tion and diversification program, milk 
bottles—which originally accounted 
for practically all the firm’s income— 
now accounts for only about one-quar- 
ter of annual revenues. Notwithstand- 
ing the growth in the use of paper con- 
tainers, the use of glass milk bottles 
has increased more than 50 per cent 
since 1932 when paper was first intro- 
duced. In addition, the recent acquisi- 
tion of McKee Glass Company, manu- 
facturer of a wide variety of pressed 
glass products for household use, has 
brought Thatcher into this profitable 
field. Earnings for 1951 will approxi- 
mate $2.50 a share, the largest in re- 
cent years, and the opening of the 
new Lawrenceburg, Ind., plant, which 
serves important distillers, should 
further widen the earnings base. 


Todd Shipyards B 


Shares are a businessman’ s commit- 
ment (price, 51), although small 
capitalization limits marketability. 
(Paid thus far in 1951, $3.75; paid 
1950, $2.) Servicing contracts for 
more than $2 million were received 
last month in the continued with- 
drawal of “mothball” ships, and a 
larger, more active merchant fleet. 
Company’s yards are strategically lo- 
cated on the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf coasts and have been among the 
principal beneficiaries of the Korean 
conflict. EPT exemption is about 
$6.90 a share, and earnings for fiscal 
1952 will probably better the $7.47 
a share of last year. Capitalization 
consists of only 277,000 common 
shares and indicated equity in work- 
ing capital is $73 a share. 


Van Norman B 


Stock represents a business cycle 
situation ; recent price, 18. (Pd. 1951, 
$1.40; pd. 1950, $1.) Company’s 
sales volume this year should exceed 
all previous peak levels and business 
next year is expected to be even bet- 
ter. Backlog is high and company is 
working 24 hours a day on a six-day 
week. Net in the 40 weeks ended 
October 6 equaled $2.20 a share vs. 
$1.19 a share a year ago. Shortly 
company will sell $2.5 million of con- 
veritable debentures with proceeds to 
apply to liquidation of a $1 million 
bank loan and the financing of cur- 
rent business expansion. 
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Sustained Demand 
For Farm Equipment 


Weather will be a big factor in determining farm income 


next year but returns should be well above average. Com- 


pany earnings may be somewhat lower but should be good 


arm equipment sales this year 

have been stimulated by the same 
sort of scare buying which occurred 
during the summer and early fall of 
1950. Sales revived following the 
outbreak of war in Korea when farm- 
ers began to fear future shortages. 
Greater activity in farm equipment 
became apparent in September of this 
year when sales jumped 25 per cent 
or more over the July level because 
users began to fear production cut- 
backs. 

Since sales prior to last summer 
had been at a high level, a new rec- 
ord in dollar volume is in sight for 
the industry as a whole. In 1950, 
farm equipment sales totaled $1,565 
million vs. $1,551 million in 1949 and 
$1,514 million in 1948—three record 
years in succession with a fourth now 
due. International Harvester, the 
group leader, estimates that its sales 
for the October 31 fiscal year will 
total nearly $1.3 billion, of which 
about 40 per cent or some $500 mil- 
lion comprised farm implements, trac- 
tors, and service parts. Allis-Chal- 
mers’ sales for the first nine months 
totaled $320.4 million, but this in- 
cludes both general machinery and 
tractor division shipments; in 1950 
the company’s farm equipment sales 
were around 60 per cent of total vol- 
ume. Sales by other farm equipment 
companies this year should easily 
bring the total in this field to $1.9 
billion. 

The normally close relationship be- 
tween farm machinery sales and in- 
come received by farmers is apparent 
again this year. Gross farm income 
will come close to the record $35.1 
billion realized in 1948; through the 
month of September it was some 16 





nt’l Harvester 


the Department of Agriculture for 
1952 when over-all farm production 
is plotted to hit a 50 per cent gain 
over the 1935-39 average following a 
43 per cent increase this year. More 
feed grains are wanted, so that live- 
stock output may hit a new high 
record. 

While the wheat-acreage goal is 
at about the same level as this year, 
output of corn, oats, barley and 
sorghums will be pushed. A good 
crop year for cotton may surpass the 
November estimate of nearly 15.8 
million bales for 1951, which com- 
pares with the 1940-49 average of 
some 12 million bales. Since these 
output goals will be underwritten 
with price supports, the farmers 


should receive at least as much in- 
come as they did this year and quite 
possibly more if weather conditions 
are favorable. 

The prospects for farm machinery 
are illuminated by a nationwide sur- 
vey made by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment which indicates that farmers 
will need 15 per cent more farm ma- 
chinery and 20 per cent more replace- 
ment parts than they received in 1949 
in order to meet the food and fiber 
requirements during the mobilization 
period. Since this estimate is based 
on unit volume, it means that more 
could be utilized than was available 
this year, but the adverse factor in 
the situation is the cutback in output 
which is anticipated owing to limita- 
tions on the use of steel and other 
basic materials. Becoming aware of 
the supply outlook for next year, 
farmers, therefore, have been buying 
heavily during the last three months 
since it is decidedly uncertain if the 
equipment makers can ship as many 
units in fiscal 1952 as they did this 
year. 





In Transitional Phase 


This does not mean, however, that 
total industry volume will suffer. 
Right now the equipment makers are 
turning to war output with large con- 
tracts in hand for the production of 
tanks, guns, airframe assemblies and 
other military goods. By and large 
the industry is still in a transitional 
period with the full effects of expan- 
sion into military output not expected 
until the middle of next year. While 
some variation in results may be ex- 
pected since some companies are 
ahead in their planning and produc- 
tion, there should be no important 
differences in over-all sales volume 
next year. 

The equipment makers will be able 
to sell all the farm machinery they 
can produce next year, while military 


The Farm Equipment Manufacturers 


7 Sales———_,, 
(Millions) 
1950 1951 


$343.7 a$320.4 


Years 
Company Ended: 
Allis-Chalmers 12/31 
Case (J. I.).. 10/31 


Deere & Co... 10/31 


142.3 a134.0 
336.5 a308.8 


-——Earned Per Share-—, 
7—-Annual—, 
1949 1950 1950 1951 


$6.99 $8.72 
18.05 15.42 
12.42 13.51 


7-9 Months—, *Divi- Recent 


dends Price Yield 

400 50 8.0% 
c5.00 74 
04.75 7.5 


$6.65 $5.85 
N.R. N.R. 
10.07 8.48 


ee ee ee ee en et io) 
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Int’] Harvester 10/31 
Massey-Harris 10/31 
Minn.-Moline 10/31 
Oliver Corp. 10/31 


942.6 b1,279.0 
164.1 N.R. 


per cent ahead of that of the like 1950 
period and may therefore surpass 
1948 figures, which were around 13 
per cent higher than last year’s. 
Higher output goals have been set by 
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4.36 4.72 
1.94 1.93 


3.19 3.36 
N.R. N.R. 


2.30 7.0 
eV.75 6.8 
79.2  a64.1 7.20 841 3.75 484 1.60 6.7 
98.8 a87.9 7.19 7.31 4.00 613 2.40 7.3 


*Latest annual rate payments. a—Nine months. b—Company estimated. c—Includes amounts pay- 
able January 2, 1952. e—In Canadian funds. N.R.—Not reported. 
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goods output, even though delayed, 
will make up for much of the civilian 
goods volume lost. More important 
differences may occur in earnings. 
International Harvester expects to re- 
port a decline in net for the full 1951 
fiscal year, even though nine-months’ 
figures were slightly ahead of the 
comparative 1950 figure. Earnings 
for the 1951 period were $3.36 per 
share, which compare with an EPT 
exemption of $2.77. Next year, in 
addition to higher taxes, the narrow 
profit margin on Government busi- 
ness will probably bring down the 
over-all spread. Insofar as EPT is 
concerned, Oliver Corporation is 
fairly well situated with an exemption 


of $6.50 per share compared with 
nine months’ earnings of $6.13. 
Increases in dividend payments by 
four companies this year—Allis- 
Chalmers, International Harvester, 
Minneapolis-Moline, . and Oliver— 
hardly suggest a pessimistic outlook 
by the industry’s management. Since 
farm income is responsive to general 
industrial conditions affecting em- 
ployment, domestic sales have been 
highly cyclical in the past and pre- 
sumably will trace similar patterns in 
the future, but International Har- 
vester should be able to maintain the 
relatively stable record which has 
placed its stock ingthe investment 
category. THE END 


Anaconda May Become 


Aluminum Producer 


The world's largest copper producer, ready to build plant 
in Montana, awaits action by President after Justice and 


Interior Departments clash with Defense head over project 


Fagen Copper Mining Com- 

pany already is the world’s lead- 
ing copper producer and _ largest 
copper fabricator, important producer 
also of lead, zinc, silver, gold and 
other metals. Now it awaits only the 
green light from President Truman 
to extend its interests into the alum- 
inum industry. 

The situation reached Mr. Tru- 
man’s desk as the aftermath of clash- 
ing viewpoints held by Manly Fleisch- 
mann, Defense Production Adminis- 
trator on the one hand, and Justice 
and Interior Department officials on 
the other. Anaconda, which is ready 
to put up a $40 million plant at Kal- 
ispell, Mont., to turn out 54,000 tons 
of aluminum a year, is sitting out 
the dispute on the sidelines. Its en- 
trance into the aluminum industry 
Was not its own idea. It was talked 
into it. It acceded to the urgings of 
the Defense agency and took over the 
project from the Harvey Machine 
Company of Torrance, Calif., when 
the latter found it impossible to raise 
the necessary capital. 


DECEMBER 12, 1951 


On November 6 it was disclosed in 
Washington that NPA had approved 
an arrangement whereby Anaconda 
would take over the Harvey project, 
which had been unable to obtain a 
Government loan of $46 million— 





Anaconda Copper 


Gross Earned 


Revenues Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1932.. $52.3 D$1.94 None 1934— 3 
1937... 233.9 3.62 $1.75 691%4—24% 
1938. . 144.2 1.10 0.50 42%—21 
1939... 183.7 2.33 1.25 40 —20% 
1940.. 243.7 404 2.00 32 —18 
1941.. 3548 5.01 2.50 30 —22% 
1942.. 409.0 4.20 2.50 2854—22% 
1943.. 444.7 389 2.50 31%—24% 
1944. . 397.0 3.62 2.50 291%4—24% 
1945.. 328.5 2.35 2.50 49 —29% 
1946.. 293.7 2.75 2.50 517%—35 
1947... 382.2 5.02 3.00 42 —30%- 
1948... 425.0 616 3.50 41%4—30% 
1949... 334.1 3.14 2.50 35%4—25% 
1950.. 4229 5.38 3.00 40%—27% 
Nine months ended September 30: 

1950.. $295.3 $3.42 Lae) ieee 
1951.. 332.1 3.96 a$3.50 a52 —37% 





a—Through December 5. D—Deficit. 


Anaconda to supply all of the funds 
necessary, with Harvey retaining a 
small interest in the plant. At that 
time it was understood that the Jus- 
tice Department was unwilling to ap- 
prove the plan but probably would go 
along with it because of the urgency 
of the program to expand the produc- 
tion of aluminum. The “Big Three” 
of the industry—Alcoa, Reynolds and 
Kaiser—already have expansion pro- 
jects under way and the 44,000-ton 
Kalispell plant would have brought 
the total of new capacity approved 
since the Korean outbreak beyond the 
650,000-tons-a-year goal set by De- 
fense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson. 

Several days later it was reported 
that the Justice Department’s objec- 
tions had taken tangible shape, and 
that it would oppose the Anaconda- 
Harvey transaction as encouraging 
monopoly and _ stifling competition. 
Then, on November 27, Interior Sec- 
retary Oscar S. Chapman entered the 
lists on the side of the Justice De- 
partment, notifying NPA Administra- 
tor Fleischmann that the Interior De- 
partment could not undertake to pro- 
vide the necessary electric power from 
the Hungry Horse Dam station in 
Montana. The Chapman viewpoint 
is that Government produced power 
must be sold only where it will pro- 
mote competitive business. 


President Steps In 


Although, under the Defense Act 
he has the power to overrule the ob- 
jectors by ordering the Interior De- 
partment to provide power, Mr. 
Fleischmann has made no move in 
that direction. On December 4 came 
the announcement that the President 
had taken over and had ordered that 
no further action be taken pending 
his review of the situation. With Mr. 
Chapman in Alaska and slated to be 
away for several weeks it is not con- 
sidered likely that Mr. Truman can 
be induced to act before returning to 
Washington. Meanwhile construction 
materials have been lined up for ship- 
ment to Montana, but the project it- 
self is held up. 

No statement of any kind has been 
issued by Anaconda since the several 
Government agencies began wrang- 
ling. When first announced, the deal 
was generally regarded as meeting 
the earlier objections the Justice De- 


Please turn to page 23 
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Straying \Ve hear a great deal 
about the advantages of 
the American system of 
free enterprise over other 
forms of government such as social- 
ism or its more raffish companion, 
communism. But do we really enjoy 
a free government as established by 
the Founding Fathers? 

To answer this question we should 
pause to consider what is and has 
been happening to us ever since the 
New Deal came into being and was 
succeeded in policy if not in name by 
President Truman’s Fair Deal. 

If we do this in all fairness, we 
will soon realize that we have strayed 
far from freedom as we once enjoyed 
it. And unless we check ourselves, we 
will end up with some form of social- 
istic Government in its true sense, 
or even with full regimentation of 
our economy. 

We are not engaged in a full-scale 
war, but in preparation for such a 
possibility we are spending our seed 
corn like drunken sailors. In fact, 
since President Truman took office 
the (Government has spent more 
money than had been spent in the 
entire period from the days of George 
Washington to then. One positive 
way to beget socialism is to im- 
poverish a nation’s people—and our 
population is headed for the poor 
house because of exorbitant taxation. 
Yet Mr. Truman would further in- 
crease our taxes. 

We are surrounded by all sorts of 
regulations hampering our freedom, 
with more in the offing. We are con- 
fronted with inequalities instead of 
fair treatment. One segment of our 
population, organized labor, is con- 
stantly given preference over others. 
In the meanwhile, the white collar 
worker for example, suffers because 
he is caught in the squeeze brought 
12 


From 
Freedom 


about by the wage freeze and the 
high cost of living. This is but one 
of the factors showing how far we 
liave drifted from freedom and into 
the trough of socialism. 

We hear warning cries not only 
from the loyal opposition, as they 
would say in Great Britain, but also 
from members of the so-called Fair 
Deal—and men of Democratic faith 
such as Bernard Baruch and Mar- 
riner S. Eccles. 

Respected adviser to Presidents, 
Mr. Baruch often has pointed out 
that inflation is our worst enemy and 
that taxation is largely responsible 
for it. And Mr. Eccles recently 
warned that further taxation as has 
been proposed by the President can 
only culminate im national bank- 
ruptcy. 

These are undeniable facts. Unless 
the American people wake up in time 
and employ their electoral franchise 
to halt the reckless spendthrifts now 
in Washington, the nation will be 
led directly down the road to social- 
ism. We have had the warnings fre- 
quently enough. Now, will we heed 
them? 


Wage Spiral 
Must Be 
Checked 


Once again the nation 
faces a critical domes- 
tic ‘situation brought 
about by the CIO- 
United Steelworkers which, in its 
current negotiations for a new con- 
tract with Big Steel, is reported to 
desire substantial wage increases that 
would nullify any benefits from the 
nation’s wage control system. More- 
over, should the union’s demands be 
met, it would immediately set off a 
wave of similar inflationary demands 
by other labor organizations since 


Page 


steel is considered the bellwether of 
industry. 

The steel companies already have 
made it clear that any increase in 
wages will have to be met by an in- 
crease in the prices for various steel 
products, and this would mean an- 
other boost for inflation. Charles E. 
Wilson, Defense Mobilization Di- 
rector and the man to whom the 
people look for smooth sailing on the 
production front, recently stated that 
a. strike in the steel industry at this 
time is unthinkable. 

The threat of a strike, therefore, 
may induce the Wage Stabilization 
3oard to circumvent its own regula- 
tions and permit higher wages for 
the steel workers. The CIO is much 
in favor with the Democratic party 

and with a national election sched- 
uled for next year, President Tru- 
man and his followers unfortunately 
can be expected to agree substan- 
tially with the union’s demands in 
order to gain labor’s support at the 
polls. 

Labor, or at least its leaders, still 
doesn’t realize that with every wage 
rise it wrings out of industry at 
present it is kindling the fires of in- 
flation from whose ravages it can't 
escape any more than anything else. 

There will come a time when 
industry will be unable to aperate 
profitably if it attempts to absorb fur- 
ther labor increases and, likewise. 
consumers will be incapable of pay- 
ing the going price to keep organized 
labor in the easy chair in which it 
has been resting. If labor doesn't 
heed this stern warning, a merciless 
economic law some day will enforce 
it. There is a point beyond which or- 
ganized labor should not reach, and 
that point of no return is much closer 
than most of the labor unions appar- 
ently realize. ° 
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New Entries in Potash Field 


Bulk of output is now accounted for by ‘Big Four.’ 


But heavy demand has attracted two new producers— 


affiliates of United Gas and American Metal Company 


oil exhaustion ranks high on the 

list of causes contributing to the 
downfall of many of the world’s older 
civilizations and the problem is no 
less urgent today. It is estimated that 
the total land suitable for cultivation 
throughout the world approximates 
2'% billion acres. With this planet’s 
population—which increases about 
one per cent a year—approaching 214 
billion, modern man has only slightly 
more than one acre of arable land 
per capita. 

Fortunately, the implications of 
these statistics are more alarming to 
the political economist than to the in- 
vestor. To the latter, they suggest 
further increases in fertilizer use by 
the nation’s farmers—a trend that has 
boosted fertilizer consumption 50 per 
cent since the end of World War II. 
And since 90 per cent of potash con- 
sumption is accounted for by fertil- 
izer, the leading potash producers 
should enjoy heavy demand for their 
output for some time to come, bar- 
ring a drastic decline in farm income. 





Basic Ingredients 


The three basic ingredients in fer- 
tilizer production are potash, phos- 
phorous and nitrogen. The United 
States had no potash industry to speak 
of before World War I when the loss 
of German supplies dealt a severe 
blow to the nation’s agricultural econ- 
omy. But in the mid-1920s, the Per- 
mian Basin deposits were uncovered 
near Carlsbad, N. M., and this field is 
one of the three largest in the world, 


the others being in Germany and Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. Domestic output 
gradually caught up with, and sur- 
passed, imports as the following pot- 
ash statistics show : 


* Domestic Domestic 
Production Sales *Imports 
(Tons) (Millions) (Tons) 
1950.... 1,286,000 $39.7 199,000 
1949.... 1,118,000 35.1 19,000 
1939.... 312,000 12.0 100,000 
|. 62,000 3.0 325,000 


* Potassium oxide (K,O). 


United States Potash was the first 
to begin operations in the Carlsbad 
area, followed by Potash Company 
of America and International Min- 
erals & Chemical. This trio of New 
Mexican producers, together with 
American Potash & Chemical—which 
extracts potash from brine deposits in 
California—account for some 85 per 
cent of domestic potash production. 

However, two new entries in the 
field will be in large scale produc- 
tion before long. Southwest Potash 
Corporation, a wholly-owned — sub- 
sidiary of American Metal Company, 
holds Federal and State leases in the 
Carlsbad fields and expects to begin 
operations on a considerable scale in 
1952. When in full operation, South- 
west Potash will produce approxi- 
mately 185,000 tons of potash a year, 
expressed in terms of the potassium 
oxide (K,O) contained in muriate of 
potash. This would represent some- 
thing over ten per cent of the na- 
tion’s consumption in 1950. 

Second newcomer to the potash 








industry is Duval Sulphur & Potash, 
75 per cent owned by United Gas 
Corporation. Duval is spending an 
estimated $7.5 million to construct 
facilities in the Saunders Permit area 
of New Mexico and is expected to 
be in large scale production by the 
end of next year. The company holds 
prospecting permits from the U. 5. 
Government covering about 22,000 
acres and a lease from the State of 
New Mexico covering 10,000 acres. 

Largest domestic potash producer 
is Potash Company of America. With 
operations highly mechanized, Potash 
Company’s mines are capable of pro- 
ducing more than 1,900 tons of mu- 
riate of potash a day. From 1945 
through 1950, the high and low bid 
prices for the shares were 3814-22, a 
surprisingly narrow range. In sec- 
ond place is United States Potash, of 
which a British concern (Borax Con- 
solidated, Ltd.) owns 31 per cent of 
the outstanding stock; the 1945-1950 
range of bids for this over-the-counter 
issue was 31-17. 


Best Diversified 


International Minerals & Chemical 
probably ranks third in potash sales 
(American Potash & Chemical is 
fourth) but is the best diversified pro- 
ducer among the industry’s “Big 
Four.” In the three fiscal years ended 
with June 30, 1950, 52 per cent of 
International’s sales came from plant 
food, 23 per cent from phosphates,, 15 
per cent from the potash division and 
ten per cent from amino products. A 
research-minded organization, Inter- 
national is looking into the possibili- 
ties of betaine and glycocyamine, ma- 
terials related to amino acids, to de- 
termine their therapeutic value in 
the treatment of heart trouble and. 
other degenerative diseases. 

International produces two of the 
basic fertilizer ingredients (phosphate 


Statistical Highlights of the Leading Potash Producers 


Years 
Ended 


American Metal Co........... Dec. 31 
American Potash & Chem. “B” Dec. 31 


Duval Sulphur & Potash...... Dec. 31 
Int’l. Minerals & Chem....... June 30 
Potash Co. of America........ June 30 
United States Potash......... Dec. 31 


*1950 payments or amount indicated for 1951. 


September 30. s—Plus stock. 


DECEMBER 12, 1951 


| eee Sales———, 


é 7———— Earned Per Share———_, Sales Price 
(Millions) 7—Annual—, -—Nine Months ~ Per Recent Earns. *Divi- 

1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 Share Price Ratio dend Yield 
$312.1 $368.1 $4.22 $5.94 $3.33 $490 $310.00 63 9.2 s$3.00 4.8% 
13.7 17.1 2.86 4.34 3.03 2.49 34.00 38 =11.2 2.00 5.3 
32 4.1 1.56 1.72 a1.69 al.35 5.0 gaa 1.00 eo 
58.4 = _c 66.3 c3.40 3.06 00.53 &0.46 32.00 36 «=«TES 1.60 4.4 
e115 c¢15.4 2.29 2.44 14.00 b34 13.9 2% 6.3 
REZ 12.7 2.62 3.13 14.00 b32 10.2 2.00 6.2 
a—12 months ended September 30. b—Bid price. c—Of following year. @—Three months ended 
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rock and potash), purchasing only its 
nitrogen requirements. Since it is the 
largest domestic phosphate producer, 
International has been using only 15 
per cent or so of its production in 
various manufacturing processes, sell- 
ing the remainder to other plant food 
and chemical producers. Similarly, 
only about 17 per cent of its potash 
production is utilized in the manufac- 
ture of company-made plant food, 
with the remainder being sold. Ac- 
cording to the management, Interna- 
tional will produce about 25 per cent 
of the 1,300,000 tons of potash pro- 
duced by the entire industry this year. 

Royalties on the gross value of pot- 
ash shipments were raised last year 
by the Department of the Interior to 
five per cent and rentals on non-pro- 
ducing leases were upped to $1 per 


acre. Together with increased royal- 
ties paid to the State of New Mex- 
ico, this raised operating costs of the 
industry. Nevertheless, 1951 has 
been a good year for the leading pot- 
ash producers and with agronomists 
advocating ever-increasing use of pot- 
ash-consuming plant food, the outlook 
remains favorable. Production of the 
two new companies in the field should 
be absorbed without too much diffi- 
culty by the market, with reduced im- 
ports more likely than curtailed do- 
mestic output if a temporary oversup- 
ply of potash threatens. From the 
long term point of view the demand- 
supply picture is favorable since do- 
mestic potash reserves are only about 
two per cent of the world total and 
intensive use of resources is necessary 
to meet demand. THE END 


Turn Ahead for the Textiles? 


Current year's results for most companies in the field will 


make disappointing reading for shareholders. Signs are 


developing, however, that the bottom has been reached 


he textile trade is now passing 

through what appears to be the 
latter phases of the second readjust- 
ment period experienced since the 
close of World War II. The first 
severe slump took place in 1949 when 
the clothing needs of returning ser- 
vice men were largely satisfied, the 
excitement of the “new look” had 
begun to wear thin and buying lagged 
in anticipation of lower prices. By 
the early part of 1950, the industry 
had emerged from the slump and was 
operating at a satisfactory rate until 
the advent of Korea touched off a 
wave of scare buying, the aftermath 
of which is still being felt. 

Military requirements proved to be 
considerably smaller than anticipated, 
and when consumer buying tapered 
off in the second quarter of this 


cates that the bottom of the current 
slump may have been reached and 
there is general agreement that there 
has been a firmer tone in some im- 
portant segments of the industry in 
recent weeks. But few spokesmen 
are willing to predict any sharp up- 
turn in the post-Christmas period, 
pointing out that public savings have 
continued at an abnormally high rate 
and that forecasting when consumers 
will decide to buy is more of a prob- 
lem in psychology than in economics. 

Generalizations about an industry 
as hydra-headed as textiles can, of 


course, be somewhat misleading. The 
current slump, for example, has hit 
rayons harder than cottons and thus 
affected earnings of some companies 
considerably more than others. This 
variation is explained by the fact that 
buyers of cotton and woolen fabrics 
balked at runaway prices some 
months ago, with the result that 
clogged pipelines are now less of a 
problem in these fields than in rayon 
where the price structure has re- 
mained relatively stable. A second 
explanation is that cotton textiles 
have benefited from rearmament 
spending to a considerably greater 
extent than rayon and other synthetic 
fabrics. 


Down to Cases 


Specific examples of these diver- 
gent trends are found in the reports 
of Burlington Mills on the one hand 
and J. P. Stevens and Reeves Broth- 
ers on the other. Burlington ranks as 
the largest weaver and styler of syn- 
thetic fabrics as well as the number 
one producer of branded and un- 
branded nylon hosiery, although some 
20 per cent of its business is in 
cottons. In its 1950-51 fiscal year the 
company earned $1.93 per share, or 
less than half the amount earned in 
the previous fiscal period despite an 
increase in sales. Commenting on 
1951 results, the management points 
out that “while annual sales were 
higher than 1950, all this gain was 
in the first six months and in the last 
six months dollar volume was sub- 
stantially lower with prices also ma- 
terially reduced.” Burlington’s unit 
volume has shown considerable im- 
provement recently, but low price 
levels have restricted profits. 

J. P. Stevens, one of the largest 
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Eight Leading Textile Concerns 


c—Net Sales——, 
(Millions) 
1949 1950 
a$287.0 a$310.0 
137.2 174.9 


Burlington Mills . 
Cannon Mills 


7-———Earned Per Share———, 
-—Annual—, -—Nine Mos.—, 
1949 


a$4.43 a$1.93 


*Divi- Recent 
dend Price Yield 


$1.36 19 7.1% 


1950 1950 1951 


4.30 3.48 
3.46 6.50 
4.49 6.39 
c9.10 11.36 


year, manufacturers were left holding 
burdensome inventories. In recent 
months, considerable progress has 
been made in cutting down stocks of 
goods on hand and mill operations 
and prices have been realistically 
lowered to levels that conform to 
present market conditions. An up-to- 
the-minute check of the trade indi- 


3.00 50 6.0 
200 3. @S 
200 32-62 
Jods ees BERR BE Te 
c2.45 ¢2.49 i0.73 10.91 1.20 17 7.1 
e35.2 e43.2 e447 e7.03 £4.81 £2.83 1.50 29 5.2 
g277.6 g294.9 6.61 g6.78 h4.24 h4.16 b2.75 42 6.6 
*Paid in 1950 or indicated for 1951. a—Years ended September 30 of following year. b—lIncludes 
extras. c—Years ended June 30 of following year, e—Years ended November 30. f—Nine months 


ended August 31. g—Years ended October 31. h—Nine months ended July 31. i—Three months 
ended September 30. 
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$5.08 $3.49 
6.76 0.69 


103.0 131.1 

98.8 128.6 
c66.6 87.8 
c48.3 67.2 


Lowenstein (M.)... 
Pacific Mills 
Pepperell Mfg. .... 
Reeves Bros. ...... 
Robbins Mills 
Stevens (J. P.).... 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Data on October sales and new orders of manufacturers show 


greater improvement than had been expected. Rising output 


in defense lines being bolstered by gains in consumer goods 


Various key economic indicators give a con- 
flicting picture of business progress during October. 
Instalment credit showed a substantial decline, 
reflecting not only the effects of Regulation W but 
also the general apathy on the part of consumers. 
The Federal Reserve index of industrial production, 
at 219, showed no change from the September level 
and remained four points below the year’s peak, 
reached last April. Retail sales showed a gain, but 
not a large one. These indications lend little en- 
couragement to bullish forces. 


However, data on manufacturers’ sales, new 
orders and inventories for October, just released by 
the Department of Commerce, paint a different pic- 
ture. Sales for the month rose by six per cent 
over the levels both fof September and for October 
1950. Durable goods producers showed the largest 
improvement, but gains were general throughout 
all industry, even including the depressed apparel 
trades. New orders rose even more, the gain 
amounting to 14 per cent for durable goods makers 
and nine per cent for non-durables, with textiles 
sharing fully in the latter category. The rate of 
increase in inventories slowed materially, and the 
entire gain was concentrated in durable lines. These 
data are all more favorable than the performance 
which had been anticipated. 


Mobilization Director Wilson recently stated 
that military production is climbing at the rate of 
$1 billion a month. This rate may accelerate during 
early 1952 now that steps have been taken to break 
the crippling bottleneck in machine tool output. 
The resulting stimulus to business activity is ob- 
vious, and if consumer goods lines continue their 
apparent improvement of recent weeks over-all 
production will soon establish new postwar peaks. 
A recent survey indicates that capital expenditures 
by business, which have been one of the mainstays 
of total demand for the past few years, are not 


likely to show any appreciable decline despite the. 


huge expansion of capacity already accomplished. 
DECEMBER 12, 1951 


Resumption of the upward trend in industrial 
production will necessarily exert further pressure 
on the price level, an effect which will be fortified if, 
as is expected, organized labor succeeds in winning 
large wage increases. Two recent OPS actions will 
work in the same direction, one of them uninten- 
tionally. This agency has just authorized manufac- 
turers and processors to request higher ceilings 
under the Capehart amendment to the Defense 
Production Act, which requires the OPS to 
recognize cost increases incurred between the pre- 
Korean period and last July 26. 


The agency has also made a start toward scal- 
ing down price ceilings for commodities currently 
selling well below the ceiling level. Glycerine was 
the first victim of this new policy, but other 
products are expected to follow. To the extent that 
actual orders of this type are issued, some prices 
will be held down, at least temporarily, but the 
over-all effect of the policy is likely to be just the 
reverse of what was intended. Hereafter, a manu- 
facturer tempted to cut prices because of a tem- 
porary excess of supply over demand will be very 
reluctant to take such action in view of the pos- 
sibility that, if he does, the lower price will be 
made permanent by OPS decree. 


After encountering strong support on several 
occasions around the levels of 256 in the Dow- 
Jones industrials and 78 in the rails, the stock 
market has rebounded sharply. Except on one 
occasion, volume has failed to keep pace with the 
price movement, but the line of least resistance has 


" definitely been upward. On technical grounds, the 


action of the market since mid-September has all 
the earmarks of a routine secondary reaction, and 
in view of the modest present relationship between 
stock prices and the two factors which chiefly de- 
termine them—earnings and dividends—there is 
every reason to believe that the long term bull 
market is still in effect. 

Written December 6, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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More Jobs Forecast 


If 4.5 million additional workers will be needed 
in defense jobs by the end of the year, as Govern- 
ment officials predict, the civilian goods industries 
will be called upon to contribute 2.5 million to the 
total, leaving a net gain of two million jobs. It is 
believed that conversion to military output or shifts 
of workers from one industry to another will take 
up the 2.5 million from civilian output while the 
other two million will come through normal expan- 
zion of the labor force and from the currently un- 
employed. 

Non-farm employment remained about the same 
from October to November this year although farm 
jobs dropped by some 600,000 because of seasonal 
factors as well as freezing weather which slowed up 
outside work. Unemployment meanwhile is still 
about 500,000 below the 2.2 million total of a 


vear ago. 


Railroad Amortization 


One of the less prominent but nevertheless im- 
portant matters currently affecting the railroads is 
the debate over whether accelerated amortization 
should be reflected in the income accounts of the 
carriers. The ICC has proposed that only normal 
depreciation be shown unless the facilities to be 
amortized would have no further use after the 
emergency period. Many roads, on the other hand. 
want to show accelerated amortization as they did 
during World War II. Regardless of how the issue 
is finally resolved, the carriers will still be allowed 
five-year write-offs for tax purposes; but if only 
noranal depreciation is reflected in earnings reports. 
larger net income as well as increased sinking fund 
payments would result. The railroads, meanwhile, 
have petitioned the ICC for the full 15 per cent 
freight rate boost in place of the smaller hike 
recently granted. But while the carriers also regard 
as inadequate the 32 per cent mail rate increase 
(which will raise annual postal revenues by about 
$75 million) they do not plan to contest the order 
at present. In the words of President Paul W. 


Johnston of the Erie Railroad, “the Iron Horse * 


is expected to get along on fewer oats while pulling 
a heavier load.” 


Rolling Stock Outlook 


Backlogs of leading manufacturers of railroad 
rolling stock will benefit from the recent $60 
million order for 180 diesel-electric locomotives 
_and 5,000 freight cars placed by the Pennsylvania 
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Railroad. At November 1, Class | railroads had 
1,742 new locomotives on order vs. 1,523 a year 
earlier, while during the first ten months of this 
year a total of 2,135 was installed. 

Freight car output for the first quarter of 1952 
has been scheduled by the National Production 
Authority at 24,200 or only a little better than 8,000 
per month. But because of acute shortages of 
materials, allotments will be made to carbuilders 
on a basis of only 21,200 cars which of course will 
be completed at some later period. 


More Newsprint Coming 


The newsprint shortage is expected to be less 
acute in 1952, according to the Newsprint Associa- 
tion of Canada, which places world demand next 
year at about three per cent above anticipated 
supplies. The United States increased its con- 
sumption an average of 400,000 tons a year in 
1946-1950. but this rate of growth is expected to 
diminish in the period ahead. Newsprint was 
recently classified as an essential industry by DPA. 
paving the way for a 494,000 ton boost in annual 
domestic capacity. However, approval of rapid tax 
amortization of new productive facilities will be 
delayed until more essential defense projects are 
completed. Satisfactory earnings should continue 
for the leading domestic and Canadian newsprint 
producers at present favorable price levels, but in 
view of the industry’s erratic past record, diversi- 
fied paper producers are in better long term 
position than companies engaged solely in news- 
print operations. 


Shipbuilders More Active 


The vigorous upswing in contracts awarded U. S. 
shipbuilders this year has moved this country up a 
notch as.regards tonnage backlogs of the principal 
countries of the world. The United States is now 
in fourth place, ahead of Holland and Japan but 
trailing Great Britain, Sweden and Germany; a 
year ago it was fifth. Vessels uncompleted in U. S. 
shipyards at November 1 totaled 88 compared with 
only 26 a year earlier; 50 of those presently under 
contract are either not yet begun or less than ten 
per cent completed, and 14 are ten to 20 per cent 
completed. Sixty-two vessels all told are slated for 
delivery in 1952 and 24 in 1953, leaving only two 
due for completion this year. Cargo ships as usual 
are the more numerous (36) followed by tankers 


- (28), ore carriers (17), three Navy transports and 


four others. Only one passenger vessel remains on 
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the list—the United States which is being built by 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock for the 
Maritime Administration. This 51,500-ton 30-knot 
ship will be leased to the United States Lines fol- 
lowing delivery sometime next summer. 


New Ulcer Remedy 


National distribution of a new drug for stomach 
ulcers (Kolantyl) by Vick Chemical Company re- 
flects the increasing attention being paid to this 
field by leading producers of ethical remedies. 
The potential market for ulcer remedies has been 
estimated to be as high as $300 million a year, 
with about 1.5 million new cases arising each year. 
At present, G. D. Searle’s Banthine is the number 
one ulcer drug in point of sales, with Lambert’s 
Mucotin and Parke, Davis’ Kutrol also widely 
prescribed for this ailment. Smith, Kline & French 
has introduced ion exchange resins which reduce 
acidity and allow the stomach wall to heal gradu- 
ally. All told, the public is now spending in the 
neighborhood of $1.4 billion a year for drugs and 
medicines and some $9 billion annually for 
physicians’ and hospital fees. While these figures 
seem large, they are small in relation to non- 
essential spending for such things as alcoholic bev- 
erages and recreational activities, indicating the 
ethical drug industry’s potentialities for further 
growth. 


Fertilizer Output 


More than 20 million tons of commercial fertil- 
izer are expected to be used on American farms 
next year, compared with 19.5 million tons used 
this year. The industry faces many hurdles, how- 
ever, with nitrogen currently in short supply and 
a cut of ten per cent scheduled in superphosphate 
output, as the result of diversion of sulfuric acid 
to other industries. About 13 per cent more potash 
will be available next year than this, and about 


eight per cent more nitrogen, the latter accounted 
for by reactivation of Army plants and completion 
of three private plants now under construction. 
All in all, making due allowance for increased taxes 
fertilizer company earnings for the current fiscal 
year (ending next June 30) should again be quite 
satisfactory. 


Corporate News 

Walgreen Company’s sales for the year ended 
September 30: $170.5 million vs. $163.4 million a 
year earlier. 

Atchison earned $21.11 per share of preferred 
stock for the ten months to October 31 vs. $24.17 in 
the same 1950 period. 

Union Carbide has arranged with two insurance 
companies for a $300 million loan on 100-year 3°4 
per cent notes issued at varying amounts as needed 
on or before November 1, 1954. 

Kennecott Copper’s Chase Brass subsidiary has 
placed in operation a continuous annealing and 
pickling unit for large scale production of specialty 
sheet brass. 

General Electric will substitute aluminum for 
brass in a large part of its output of bases for 
electric light bulbs because of brass shortage. 

Standard Oil of California has placed a $5.2 
million contract with Sun Shipbuilding for con- 
struction of a 140,150-barrel tankship. 

Southern Pacific Company has purchased 78 
acres in San Leandro, Cal., for development into 
industrial plant sites. 

Southern California Edison expects lower fourth 
quarter earnings as compared with earlier periods, 
principally reflecting increased fuel costs. 

Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace directors are consid- 
ering a proposal for sale of company’s stove 
business. 

U. S. Leather stockholders vote January 9 on 
proposal to dissolve and liquidate the company. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67 97 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1975... 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 104 4.10 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 3%s, 

1985 98 3.22 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.35 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 3.07 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.... 4,20 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 3.20 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969... 4.85 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 131 5.34% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 50 5.00 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 99 4.54 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 92 5.43 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.4 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.62 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings~ Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $2.00 c$2.37 c$2.20 36> 
Dow Chemical *200 *2.40 a1.90 al.31 111 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 1.60 g2.33 3.29 36 
General Electric 3.80 2.85 3.91 c¢2.98 56 
General Foods 2.45 2.40 b2.75 bl47 41 
Int] Business Machines *4.00 *4.00 c8.49 6.92 207 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 3.00 5.01 £3.53 52 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 2.60 3.73 4.55 50 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.50 3.45 c2.67 59 
United Biscuit i 1.60 .c3.27 ¢2.74 32 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—Nine 
months. f—12 months to September 30. a—12 months to August 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends—_ cated tIndi- 
Paid Paid Annual Recent cated 
1950 1951 Rate Price Yield 


American Stores ....... $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 
American Tel. & Tel..... 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Borden Company 2.80 2.80 
Consolidated Edison ... 1.70 2.00 

Household Finance 2.20 2.40 
gS eee 3.00 3.00 

Louisville & Nashville... 3.52 4.00 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 3.00 3.00 

May Dept. Stores 150 1.80 

Pacific Gas & Electric.. 2.00 2.00 
Philadelphia Electric ... 1.35 1.50 

Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 2.00 2.00 dj 
Safeway Stores 240 2.40 ; 32 
Socony-Vacuum P 1.80 i 
Southern Calif. Edison.. 2. 2.00 . 34 
Sterling Drug é 2.25 ‘ 40 
Texas Company ‘ 3.05 ‘ 55 
Underwood Corp. ...... . 4.00 i 51 
Union Pacific R.R....... . 6.00 ‘ 103 
United Fruit ; 4.50 . 63 
Walgreen Company .... 1. 16. i 28 


*Indicated annual cash rate, excluding extras, if any. tBased 
on indicated annual cash rate as shown. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

--Dividends—, --Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores . $3.00 b$1.71 b$0.39 41 
Bethlehem Steel ‘ 4.00 8.86 c6.50 50 
Cluett, Peabody 2.25 b2.52 b3.24 34 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 f1.15 £1.20 15 
Container Corporation. . 2.00 ¢3.55 554 36 
Firestone Tire d , b3.34 b5.85 60 
Flintkote Company .... . c4.35 3.33 30 
General Amer. Transport. é c3.38 c4.20 51 
General Motors z . c7.91 c4.15 51 
Glidden Company : ‘ g2.15 2.76 
Kennecott Copper .... 5. ‘ b3.49 54.65 
Mathieson Chemical ... ; c2.39 2.87 
Mid-Continent Petrol... t c5.51 7.15 
Simmons Company.... 3. . b3.09 b2.39 
Sperry Corporation ... 2. : b2.10 52.57 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1. : c3.62 c4.19 
' ; c6.12 4.44 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 2.00 £3.31 £2.87 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—12 months to September 30. 
g—Nine months to July 31. 
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How Congressional Committees play detective—Munic- 


ipalities often find their industry inducements backfire— 


Military red tape cited as cause for production lags 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—lIt’s been 
found that several dozen Revenue 
Bureau men have been making deals 
with delinquent tax payers, and. some- 
times have been directly pocketing tax 
money. These discoveries have come 
about mainly through tips to_ the 
Congressional committee making the 
probe. With so many involved, it’s 
hard not to draw this conclusion: 
Either there’s no system of audit con- 

» trol within the Bureau or else those 
on top have been cut in on the tak- 
ings of the Agents. 

Congressional Committees rarely if 
ever draw the net tight. They don’t 
examine an agency’s system for check- 
ing fraud or theft. In the case of most 
agencies, there are systems of straight 
line control. The man directly han- 
dling the money is checked by a 
supervisor who is also checked by 
another supervisor. Meanwhile, every- 
thing that’s done is put on file to 
)guard against any tampering with the 
records. 

Suppose the committee, in addi- 
tion to tracking down the tips already 
in its possession, also checked on why 
the thefts were not caught. It would 

pfirst trace the lines of responsibility. 
Then, it would inquire why such-and- 
such a case, as part of a sample, was 
allowed to go through. That kind of 
detective work might reveal whether 
or not it’s a conspiracy, involving top 
men, that must be dealt with. 


The investigations of top people 
so far haven’t involved these possibil- 
Bities of collusion. They dealt with 
direct deals. The Committee came by 
its information mainly through leaks. 
jit hasn’t yet learned whether the 
troubles in the Bureau, leaking over 
to Justice, are systematic. 











In prescribing the bond issues of 
hunicipalities that let companies off 
ax-free, the IBA has taken up a point 
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that has as much civic as financial im- 
portance. A city relieves a company 
of taxes on its plant in order to build 
up local industry. But in the ’thirties 
the effects were bad indeed. 

At that time, bankruptcies of local 
governments were pretty common. It 
wasn’t the holders of municipal bonds 
only who suffered by it. Cities failed 
to pay wages of school teachers, 
clerical workers, firemen and others 
because they couldn’t collect taxes. 
Meanwhile, large companies were on 
the free list. It goes without saying 
that the companies were not overly 
popular. 

Since then, there’s been a substan- 
tial migration of companies from com- 
munities that do maintain such ser- 
vices as schooling to others that do 
not. It becomes necessary to propose 
Federal subsidies for local school sys- 
tems. It’s to be noticed that a town 
that attracts industry must take care 
of more citizens than before. It needs, 
therefore, the very taxes it has de- 
cided not to collect. 


Census figures showing that one- 
fifth of the population enjoy 47 per 
cent of the income don’t in fact tell 
much about how spending power is 
distributed. On the one hand, the fig- 
ures come before taxes, which vastly 
narrow the spread between the rich 
and the poor. But on the other hand, 
they also exclude business executive 
and Government bureaucrat expense 
accounts. 


The Administration’s explana- 
tion of why it’s so far behind on the 
military program is surely equivocal. 
Wilson simply claimed that the sched- 
ule put forth by the Pentagon is no 
schedule at all, but a hope. So he 
made a schedule of his own, which is 
being lived up to. This amounts to 
changing the subject as it becomes 
unpleasant. 










Opinion in Washington is that the 
main cause of delay lies with the 
Armed Services. As occurred during 
the war, there are continued changes 
in specifications, in methods of check- 
ing, etc. The red-tape surrounding 
military buying gets more and more 
complicated as more people take a 
hand in it. 

Companies themselves, it’s said, are 
often to blame. There are stories of 
strikes arranged between manage- 
ment and union leaders in order to 
find an excuse for not meeting a 
delivery. Deadlines are rarely met. 
The civilian agencies are not seri- 
ously criticized—except that the Sen- 
ate Committee considers that they’re 
not being sufficiently tough in saving 
materials. 


The delays have staved off the 
inflation that by now was scheduled 
to have reached its peak. The Gov- 
ernment is late in spending money. 
There are predictions that the deficits 
will be ‘small indeed but that the pe- 
riod of build-up will be much longer 
than first had been planned. 


A survey by the Home Finance 
Agency finds that only five per cent 
of the detached houses built in the 
first half of 1950 called for coal heat- 
ing. The coal industry is doing well 
now, but the kind of heating equip- 
ment that’s installed is an important 
factor in its long term outlook. 
It’s only hard coal that takes the 
rap. Around 60 per cent of the homes 
will be heated by gas, supplied by 
local utilities. Except for natural gas 
territory, these use soft coal. Around 
30 per cent of the homes will be 
heated by oil. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . 

Glidden Company has discovered 
an inexpensive method of separating 
zinc (now in short supply) and cad- 
mium from its ore, and plans exten- 
sive exploratory work at its zinc-rich 
land holdings in California which 
were acquired some time ago—the 
cost of the operation will be shared 
equally with the Defense Minerals 
Administration. . . . For lasting pro- 
tection against corrosion of nonferrous 
metal articles, from lighters to wire 
cloth, coat with a new lacquer product 
of United Lacquer Manufacturing 
Corporation—referred to as BO562, 
the coating may be applied by brush, 
spray gun or dip methods. .. . Pine 
Lusterclean, announced last week as 
a new liquid industrial floor cleaner, 
is said to clean, deodorize and lightly 
wax all in one operation, plus leave a 
‘““woodsy”’ pine odor about the room— 
a product of West Disinfecting Com- 
pany, it may be used on wood, asphalt 
tile, linoleum, terrazzo and similar 
surfaces. . . . A new process for ob- 
taining scarce titanium from the ore 
may make this “wonder metal” avail- 

able in plentiful supply, according to 
- Ferro Corporation—along with Hori- 
zons, Inc., which discovered the 
process, Ferro some time ago formed 
Horizons Titanium Corporation to 
operate a pilot plant and commercial- 
ize the discovery. 


Drugs... 

Three researchers of the Upjohn 
Company have reported the synthesis 
of a blood chemical twice as potent as 
adrenalin as a remedy for shock— 
still in the laboratory stage, it’s 
known as Serotonin. . . . Extensive 
clinical studies show that persons on 
diabetic and reducing diets no longer 
need limit their daily intake of Su- 
caryl, a non-caloric sweetener mar- 
keted by Abbott Laboratories—for 
those unfamiliar with the product, it 
may be used in cooking, canning, 
baking and freezing, and has no bitter 
after-taste in ordinary use... . An 
entirely new vitamin, Lyxoflavin, has 
been reported in the Journal of the 
20 


American Chemical Society by two 
doctors of the Merck Institute for 
Therapeutic Research—tests show 
that patients with high blood pressure 
relax more under the stimulus of this 
vitamin even though measurement of 
their blood pressure shows no 
change. . . . Wyeth, Inc., has a new 
product called Adjudets for over- 
weight patients who would like to 
temper their appetites before meal- 
times—its advantage over earlier for- 
mulas for this purpose is that besides 
cutting down the appetite, it furnishes 
the individual with the vitamins he 
might otherwise lose because of less 
food. 


Electrical ... 

Handy source of information about 
the nation’s electricity supply and the 
power industry is J] Want to Know 
About the Electric Industry, a 36- 
page booklet now available in its 
fourth annual edition from the Edison 
Electric Institute — 27 questions are 
asked and answered in any easy-to- 
read table-and-text style, including 
“What About the Electric Industry 
in a National Emergency?” and 
“What About the Electric Industry’s 
Expansion Program?’ .. . Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Corporation, 
Sentinel Radio Corporation and Util- 
ity Electronic Corporation are pro- 
ducing a new type handie-talkie radio 
for the Armed Forces which will re- 
place that of World War II fame— 
it weighs about 6% pounds, uses 
a headset and has a wider range of re- 
ception than the older model. . . . The 
front of the handle of the newest flat- 
iron for housewives introduced by 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation is 
open instead of closed as in other 
irons on the market—this improve- 
ment is said to make it easier to 
operate the temperature controls and 
to permit natural relaxation of the 
hand and wrist when ironing... . 
Timely item for the holiday season is 
a lamp with a shade that looks like a 
Christmas tree, a product of Albin of 
California—it comes in two sizes, 17 
and 29 inches tall. . . . Trouble shoot- 


er for service men called in to repair 
disabled juke boxes is AMI Incor- 
porated’s Master Analyzer, an elec- 
tronic testing unit similar to that used 
by factory service engineers—al- 
though it is a stationary piece of 
equipment, it contains elements that 
can simulate actual conditions found 
in a variety of locations. . . . Radio 
Corporation of America had added a 
utility metal detector to the wide 
variety of products that it markets— 
it’s designed to pick out metallic par- 
ticles in food and other non-metallic 
mixtures. ... A gadget to simplify 
the study of photographic emulsions 
used in electron microscopes was re- 
cently revealed by Eastman Kodak 
Company—with it, electron exposures 
can be compared somewhat in the 
same manner as a projection print 
scale helps determine the proper ex- 
posure in ordinary photographic en- 
larging. 


Glass... 

Glass fiber and resin plastic have 
been combined to form another 
Plaskon Alkyd molding material for 
industrial use—developed by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, the new 
product is particularly suited for ap- 
plications where high impact strength 
is required ; other qualities include re- 
sistance to high temperatures and ex- 
treme dimensional stability. . . . Tape 
embodying electrical wire which has 
been insulated with braided glass fiber 
yarn is being produced by Scientific 
Glass Apparatus Company, Inc.—it’ 
used for wrapping around laboratory 
glassware of all shapes as a means oi 
delivering heat to the contents. ... 
formula for a special paint containing 
tiny glass beads (used in painting 
highway lines that are easier to see 1! 
the dark) brought Harry Heltzer oi 
St. Paul, Minn., a Government pat- 
ent, which he in turn recently as 
signed to Minnesota Mining & Manv- 
facturing Company — while glass 
beads have been applied to highwa 
lines before, they have always bee! 
added as a separate operation afte’ 
the lines have been painted; the new 
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product applies the paint and beads 
simultaneously. 


Motion Pictures .. . 


We all know about the pushing 
and shoving of crowds using the New 
York City Transit System, but few 
persons know much of its history and 
less about how the system actually 
works behind-the-scenes — so, the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory now has available for rental two 
sets of 2x2-inch color slides on the 
subject, one edited for an elementary 
school audience, the other for older 
persons. . . .Collins, Miller & Hutch- 
ings, Chicago photoengraving con- 
cern, has documented the step-by- 


Princeton Film Center, the 21-minute 
color motion picture will be available 
after the turn of the year. 


Office Equipment... 

Handy around any office is a post- 
age stamp dispenser which moistens 
and feeds out as needed stamps from 
standard rolls sold by the post office— 
distributed by Hollywood Mailing 
Products Company, it can double in 
use for envelope sealing or to dis- 
pense labels in perforated rolls. . . 
Remington Rand has introduced the 
Dual Film-a-Record, a multi-purpose 
microfilm machine which, if desired, 
can copy both sides of a sheet of 
paper simultaneously —another fea- 





First Postwar Willys Sedan Scheduled for ’52 











plans to market early next year its first passenger 

sedan since 1942 when the company tooled up to produce military Jeeps. Trade 

named the Aero Wing, it is already in production in the two-door model pic- 

tured above. Retail prices for the new line await OPS approval, but wholesale 
prices range from $1,400 to $1,700. 








step details of turning out printing 
plates in a new 16-mm. motion pic- 
ture entitled The Picture’s the Thing 
—seeing this film should be a “must” 
for anyone in the advertising, pub- 
lishing and allied fields. . . . Main- 
tenance and flight-plan problems 
highlight United 6534, a 30-minute, 
l6-mm. color film announced by 
United Air Lines—offered free of 
Kharge for showings to interested civic 


@end other organizations, the film was 


produced for United by Cate & Mc- 
Glone. . . . Place Called Home, the 
Story of one boy’s experience at Boy’s 
Town, offers an intimate peek into 
he education and training given 
nomeless boys at this 29-year-old 
ity founded by the late Father Flan- 
Pgan, who believed that “there are 
10 bad boys”—to be distributed by 
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ture of this machine (which uses 
16-mm. or 35-mm, film) is that it 
can make two identical copies at 
the same time by the use of duplicate 
rolls of film... . / All the hard work in 
billing operations and the preparation 
of the multi-copy records used by 
modern business is done by the ma- 
chine itself with the new Underwood 
All-Electric Fanfold writing ma- 
chine—among its features, pressure 
control settings that automatically 
produce any desired number of car- 
bon copies. . . . Lightning Adding 
Machine Company is marketing a 
new machine that can do “direct sub- 
traction” as easily as addition—this 
is one of those gadgets that can easily 
be carried around and operates like a 
dial phone (turn the dials clockwise 
to add, counter-clockwise to subtract ). 


Random Notes... 


There’s no question that the steck- 
holder today receives a clearer picture 
of what’s being done by the company 
in which he has invested his money, 
reports Carman G. Blough, chairman 
of the Independent Board of Judges 
for FINANCIAL Wortp and research 
director of the American Institute of 
Accountants—this he bases on the 
1951 survey of 525 corporate annual 
reports made by the AIA and pub- 
lished last week under the title Ac- 
counting Trends and Techniques in 
Published Corporate Annual Reports 
(176 pages, $10)... . A new white- 
wall tire of natural and synthetic 
rubber, to be introduced later this 
month by General Tire & Rubber 
Company, will be unique in its field 
because the whitewall is a series of 
nine concentric white rings separated 
by ridges of black rubber—when the 
car moves, the black rings disappear 
from view so that the tire appears 
to be an ordinary whitewall... . 
Latest trend in cutting business 
costs and increasing efficiency in- 
volves training executives and lesser 
employes to double their reading 
ability by’ a 30-hour Reading Im- 
provement Course given by the Foun- 
dation for Better Reading ( Motorola, 
Inc.; Chicago Title & Trust Co., and 
Acme Steel Co. are among those who 
have had employes so trained )— 
tests conducted by Harvard Business 
School, the Air Force and Ohio Uni- 
versity point up this need in business 
with the startling fact that the aver- 
age executive’s reading ability, like 
that of too many other adults, is 
equivalent only to that of a child in 
the seventh grade. . . . An intercom- 
munications system introduced by 
Bayfort Society works merely by 
plugging it into any 110 volt AC-DC 
line that hasn’t been broken by trans- 
formers—it’s called the Vocatron. . 
Zonolite Company is manufacturing 
a new wallboard with a high fire- 
proof rating—made of unexpanded 
vermiculite and gypsum, it’s used in 
construction work just like ordinary 
wallboard. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 
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Business Background 





Revision of SEC rules concerning registration seen as boon 


to investors—Seven steps to better personality relations 





AKE IT CLEAR—Investors 
who relish their morning ham 
and eggs from the joy of satisfying 
a hunger, and not necessarily because 
of vitamin content, will probably find 
satisfaction in the down-to-earth ex- 
planation offered by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for its 
recent action designed to streamline 
the prospectus for new offerings of 
securities. The SEC is not endeavor- 
ing to persuade corporations to put 
their financial reports to music; en- 
tertainment is not the objective. 
“The revision,’ commented PETER F. 
ByRNE, regional administrator of 
SEC in the New York area, “is in- 
tended simply to make the prospectus 
more easily read by the average in- 
vestor.” Nothing new has_ been 
added ; quite the contrary. 
Businesslike—Simply by remov- 
ing some detail, particularly some 
that may just as well have been writ- 
ten in Sanskrit, much can be done in 
the direction of readability. Conse- 
quently, SEC has encouraged the 
corporate reporters to remove some 
of the financial figures, notes and all, 
to the conventional financial statement 
which, along with the prospectus, 
must be registered with SEC. “The 
result,” said Mr. Byrne, “is a more 
business-like prospectus.’ Moreover, 
as investment people attested, the 
documentary material thus submitted 


for registration gains simplicity of 


presentation while not losing its es- 
sential statistical value. The statistics 
are simply pulled together and put 
in one compartment originally de- 
signed for them. 


Sweeter Music—Curiously, if the 
reactions sometimes received by SEC 
and investment houses are a criterion, 
some people seem to feel that better 
financial reporting implies something 
of an entertainment nature. Mani- 
festly, that idea is off the target. In- 
vestors like dressing if it serves a 
purpose, but not at the loss of fact. 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





What is desired is enlightenment, a 
report that would make the stock- 
holder, as Brig. General Paut W. 
Jounston, Erie’s president, put it at 
the most recent FINANCIAL WorLD 
awards dinner, “a more enlightened 
capitalist.” To this end, the General 
finds clar.y of expression and attrac- 
tive format valuable with, however, 
“due emphasis on completeness.” But, 
in the end, good earnings figures are 
sweeter music than poetical phrases. 
“Nothing,” the General’s experience 


indicates, “can take the place of good 


earnings and a fair dividend policy in 
satisfying the individual stockholder.” 


Evolution—For the past half 
century, the demand for clarity in 
financial reporting has been growing 
in intensity. In industry, in the invest- 
ment and securities exchange fields, 
in government and in the specialized 
financial publishing business, leaders 
have appeared who have strongly 
championed the need of investors 
for forthright corporate information. 
Included in this group is Louis 
GUENTHER, who was among the first 
to point to the need of better policing 
by the investment industry itself. 
That was long before SEC. 


Two Goals—With the passage 
of the Securities Act and related 
legislation, corporate reporting was 
directed by law to two objectives: 
full disclosure and full information. 
Excellent objectives, but capable of 
being operated at cross purposes; 
sometimes information in too much 
detail serves to obscure full dis- 
closure. For, to quote Epwarp T. 
McCormick, former SEC commis- 
sioner and-now president of the New 
York Curb Exchange: “The recital 
of prolix material in legal or technical 
gobbledegook can often hide essential 
facts as effectively as if the prospectus 
were written in Latin.” While a 
Commissioner, Mr. McCormick au- 
thored a book, Understanding the 
Securities Exchange Act and the 


SEC. In it, he pleaded the cause of 
full disclosure minus clogging detail, 
Now outside the Commission his 
views “remain essentially the same.” 


Accountancy—The demand for 
full disclosure has placed upon the 
accounting profession a responsibility 
requiring keen discernment and sound 
judgment. What should be included 
and what should be left out, for 
instance, of annual reports? The pat- 
tern followed by leading corporations 
parallels the one recommended by 
SEC in its latest revision concerning 
the prospectus. Give the investor the 
statistical material he needs to form 
a judgment as to whether he should 
buy, hold or sell and, in addition, a 
narrative statement about what the 
company has been doing, is doing, 
and why. The “highlights” of annual 
reports are designed to present the 
naked facts about a company, and the 
average stockholder or professional 
statistician interested can decide from 
them whether he wants to pursue his 
studies further. Then, the figures are 
vital. 


Legalese—Corporate attorneys, 
who at one time were strongly in- 
clined to hedge management phrases 
in qualifications amounting to double 
talk, have contributed much to the 
advancement of simplicity in report- 
ing. An outstanding example of a 
lawyer who knows his subject well 
and can state his views in words 
nearly anyone can understand 1s 
FERDINAND EBERSTADT, intimate as- 
sociate in Dillon, Read & Company 
and later, in Government, of the late 
J. V. ForresTAL, and now head of his 
own investment company. Streart- 
lining to Eberstadt is not so much a 
matter of literary technique as 
clear thinking. 


Seven Rules—For both account: 
ants and lawyers—and, for that mat- 
ter, of value generally to corporate 


officialka—W ALTER J. SEMLOW, 1a§ 


tional authority on business problems, 
has set forth seven rules that make 
sense for persons handling personality 
problems, including the matter, for 
instance, of presenting a case to SEC. 
They take the form of a good 
neighbor relations inventory: (1) 
How well do I know the man I ail 
about to deal with? (2) How mut 
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effort have I made to understand 
him? (3) Have I yielded to the temp- 
tation to lecture him? (4) Have I 
created in his mind doubts about my 
figures or proposal? (5) Does he 
think accounting (or law) is so tech- 
nical that he “loses face’ when he 
gets into an argument about it? (6) 
Have I ever been guilty of just a tiny 
suggestion of superiority when he is 
slow to understand? (7) Have I 
given the impression that I doubt his 
judgment in my technical field? 


Fiscal Factor 





Concluded from page 3 


which is actively hostile to investment 
by U. S. firms. The more important 
deterrents include export and import 
quotas, burdensome and frequently 
discriminatory taxation, labor laws 
and foreign exchange restrictions; 
production, price and profit controls ; 
the threat of devaluation, nationaliza- 
tion or outright expropriation; and 
general political instability. 


Foreign Aid 


Of the $34 billion of foreign aid by 
the Federal Government, $3.4 billion 
consisted of capital contributions to 
the World Bank and the’ International 
Monetary Fund, $9.3 billion were 
loans and $21.3 billion were outright 
grants. The loans were concentrated 
largely in the pre-ERP period, only 
$1.1 billion having been made since 
March, 1948, while only $6.3 billion 
of the grants came during the imme- 
diate postwar years and $15 billion 
since March 1948. 

There has been a continuous change 
in the nature of our foreign aid. Big- 
gest factors at first were the British 
loan, UNRRA, Export-Import Bank 
loans, the Civilian Supply Program 
and Lend-Lease. When these failed to 
prime the pump, we resorted to ERP 
and ECA, which dominated foreign 
aid activities during the 1949, 1950 
and 1951 fiscal years. This year, the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
(military aid), which had _ barely 


5 gotten started when South Korea was 


invaded, will account for $5.5 billion 
of the record $7.1 billion total, ECA 
ranking a poor second with $1.2 bil- 
lion. ECA is scheduled to end after 
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the current calendar year, and MDAP 
or other programs will have to be 
stepped up to take its place. Of the 
$18.5 billion of foreign aid authoriza- 
tions available in fiscal 1952 and for 
carryover into fiscal 1953, military 
assistance accounts for $12.1 billion. 

The Atlantic Pact nations have ap- 
proved a program to ready 40 Allied 
divisions for combat by the end of 
1952. Growing unrest in the Middle 
East is likely to call for new commit- 
ments there. Great Britain recently 
made formal request for resumption 
of U. S. economic aid. When Secre- 
tary of State Acheson suggested last 
July that we would have to spend $25 
billion over the next three years to 
equip our Allies to defend themselves, 
most people received his views with 
shocked surprise, but it begins to look 
as though demands on the Treasury 
for this purpose will run even larger. 
Under the circumstances, a balanced 
budget appears to be an extremely 
distant prospect. 


Anaconda 





Concladed from page 11 — 


partment had voiced against concen- 
tration of new projects among 
Alcoa, Reynolds and Kaiser. Ana- 
conda, with no previous interest in 
aluminum and with ample capital to 
push construction without a cent of 
Government aid, was not considered a 
probable target as monopolistic. The 
sudden flare-up of opposition took the 
targets of the attack by surprise. Ana- 
conda, it is known, was reluctant to 
enter into the plan originally and 
yielded only when urged to do so in 
the national interest. 

The next step, should Mr. Truman 
finally order full speed ahead, would 
be presumably to issue a certificate of 
public necessity, permitting Anaconda 
to finance the initial cost from tax- 
exempt earnings through the medium 
of accelerated depreciation. 


Contributes to Defense 


Another contribution to the defense 
program was made by Anaconda last 
month when it signed a contract with 
the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency to spend $32.7 million to 
bring its Yerington, Nev., mine to 
production. Beginning in 1953 Ana- 





Security holdings should be 
brought up to date now and 
checked for possible tax 
savings. 


Our new list of stock sugges- 
tions serves for handy ref- 
erence. Ask for List FW-73. | 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 











Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meet- 
ing on December 5, 1951, declared 
a year-end dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the common 
stock, payable on December 28, 
1951, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on December 
17, 1951. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Secretary 


























conda has agreed to produce 60 mil- 
lion pounds of copper annually for 
two years, and to increase output to 
66 million pounds a year for the suc- 
ceeding four years. Copper not sold 
to industrial users will be taken by 
the Government at 25.5 cents a pound. 

Selling around 50, affording a yield 
of 7 per cent, shares of Anaconda are 
currently just under the high for the 
year. Long a leader of the non-fer- 
rous group the stock has an appeal to 
the businessman investor. Earnings 
this year have consistently exceeded 
corresponding periods of 1950, and 
the full year’s net is estimated at $5.50 
to $6 a share, amply covering the 
$3.50 dividend outlay. 
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Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 





Personalized Supervision 


Solves Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(J Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Person- 
alized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 


better investment results. 


C I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are: 


C] Income 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 


our service continuously from five to twenty-two years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FrnanciAL Wortp ResEaRcH Bureau. The fee is 


surprisingly moderate. 


C] Capital Enhancement C] Safety 
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Restraint Committee effective, but hampered by Federal | 


spending for non-defense—Banks do well in air raid test | Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has 


| 
4 | 
1 n : = Sia 7 Sroinia’s | 
S x months have elapsed since the what will happen to West Virginia’s | seine a debian ok eee 
| 
| 


Voluntary Credit Restraint pro- credit, bond specialists ask, if the | 
gram was launched and the men who West Virginia banks try to resell the | IE De eS ae ! 
have taken a leading part in it are bonds outside the State? Street deal- payable December 28, 1951 to 
proud of what has been accomplished. ers ask the question: Won’t the bonds | 
From the beginning, however, there be regarded as “hot?” 

| 








stockholders of record Decem- 


: ber 13, 1951. 
has been a feeling among these men 


that their efforts will fall short- of the What is Northern Pacific stock | peseseroois 
mark unless the Federal Government worth purely as a railroad security | ee 
cooperates. Washington has backed and without any consideration for the 
up the restraint committees in every glamor the market has given it since 
case where disgruntled prospective the discovery of a significant amount 
borrowers have appealed from acom- Of oil in Montana? They might ask 
mittee decision. The most notable the same question about several other | 


November 30, 1951 




















such case was the West Virginia vet- rail stocks, but Northern Pacific Goopsy FAW 
erans’ bonus situation. When Gov- seems to be the most romantic situa- 
ernor Patteson—a Democrat, of tion at the moment. Way back in the | 

















; DIVIDEND NOTICE 
course—went to Washington with an 1920s Southern Pacific was in much | Vite Maud ab lees: 
appeal from the committee’s ban, he the same position. But in that case | 


‘ : ; ¢ tors has declared today 
received nothing more than con- the railroad segregated the oil prop- an extra dividend on 


solation. erties into a subsidiary and the oil the Common Stock of 
The Voluntary Credit Restraint stock was given to the rail stockhold- | 50 cents per share, 

Committee has no complaint about ers. Northern Pacific stock is in a | payable December 24, 

Government backing of its methods. different position. It cannot sell “ex- | 1951 to stockholders 

But it does feel that the Government oil.” of record at the close 

‘ : of business December 

itself is adding too much fuel to the 43.1951 

fires of inflation. The first outspoken Market letter writers have a F o 

complaint on that score from a man _ fairly easy time of it at this season. ease See eee 


By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, December 3, 1951 


high up in the voluntary organization On the basis of past performances, 
was made by Rudolf Smutny, partner many of them have recently forecast 
of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and a_ a rising stock market during the sec- 
member of the national committee. He ond half of December and possibly | 
told an audience of credit men in Chi- extending into January. Industrials, 


) cago last week that the restraint pro- they point out, have acted that way | ——————— 
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gram alone can’t prevent inflation as in each of the past 20 years. E-xperi- 
long as the Government is spending ence with the rail stocks has been 
lavishly for non-defense purposes. It almost as consistent. MIDDLE 
is significant that every committee SOUTH 
functioning in the credit restraint pro- It was quite an experience for a | UTILITIES 
gram, including the national commit- newsman to stand behind the scenes | : ’ 
tee of which Mr. Smutny isa member, in the recent air raid test and see how | Inc. 
has Federal Reserve representation. | many millions in cash and securities | : 
were moved from bank cages and into DIVIDEND 
In desperation, the Governor of the huge vaults. Most of the banks, | 
West Virginia h decided it Swiitted thas of * anti The Board of Directors has this 
est Virginia has decided to carry it was admitted, had staged a practice | dey: detlened 0 deed of 303 
out the veterans’ cash bonus mandate run two weeks before. Preparations per share on the Common Stock, 
by selling the State’s bonds to and for an extreme emergency were well ee ee ee 
through local banks. This method under way in most of the New York business December 14, 1951. 
will be all right as long as the pur- banks before the city’s civil defense H. F. SANDERS, 
: “a1: . . 7 New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 
chasing banks are willing to keep the organization was rounded out. Man- December 4, 1951 
bonds for permanent investment. But agements were questioned about this 
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at the stockholders’ meetings last 
January. Even earlier than that, the 
principal banks had acquired proper- 
ties remote from the city as safe- 
keeping for records and, in some 
cases, as a place where they might set 
up in business if the worst should 
happen in New York. 


The name “Green,” sometimes 
with a final “e,” is becoming synony- 
mous with trouble for certain types 
of corporate management. It was 
Charles Green who headed the com- 
mittee which overturned the United 
Cigar-Whelan Stores management a 
month ago. Now the RKO Theatres 
Corporation is having trouble with 
one David J. Greene, who set out to 
do pretty much the same as the 
United Cigar nemesis. 


Textiles 





Concluded from page 14 


and most diversified textile manufac- 
turers, derives slightly more than half 
of its dollar sales from rayons and 
other synthetic fabrics, about one- 
quarter from cotton fabrics and the 
remainder from woolens and wor- 
steds. Government billings are cur- 
rently running at about 25 per cent 
of the company’s sales. Earnings in 
the year ended last October 31 did 
not match the $6.78 per share re- 
ported in fiscal 1950 but may have 
come close to doubling the $2.75 paid 
in dividends this year. 

Reeves Brothers, whose business is 
practically entirely in cotton fabrics, 
is continuing to turn in favorable 
comparisons with year-earlier reports, 
following a highly successful June 30, 
1951, fiscal year. An important sup- 
plier of fabrics for uniforms of the 
Armed Forces, the company is now 
deriving about 40 per cent of volume 
from Government work. President 
John M. Reeves recently warned that 
if cotton exports reach the 6,000,000- 
bale level, cotton prices will not only 
stay high, but it may become neces- 
sary to set a limit on exports to per- 
mit domestic manufacturers to obtain 
adequate supplies. 

Robbins Mills—which ranks about 
fifth in dollar volume of synthetic 


fabrics—is one of the faster-growing : 
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industry units, although operations 
have had to be curtailed recently to 
bring inventories into a normal re- 
lationship to sales. Robbins will prob- 
ably continue to follow a conservative 
dividend policy in view of an ex- 
pected decline in net earnings to 
about $4 per share for the November 
30, 1951, fiscal year compared with 
$7.03'a year earlier. 

With a few notable exceptions, 
earnings of leading producers of 
cotton and rayen fabrics will show a 
sizable drop in 1951 as against year- 
earlier results. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of textile production— 
a guide to the extent of the decline— 
averaged 192 in the first quarter of 
this year, falling to 188 in the second 
quarter and to 165 in the third. It 
is still too early to conclude that the 
slump is over, but considerable prog- 
ress has been made in establishing 
a strong recovery base for 1952. 
Meanwhile, the better situated in- 
dustry units are covering their regu- 
lar dividend rates by good margins 
and it is also noteworthy that the 
industry is one of the most favorably 
situated for excess profits tax pur- 
poses because of high earnings in the 
base vears. 


Dividend Changes 


Allied Products: Extra of 40 cents 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
December 27 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 11. 

American Home Products: Monthly 
of 15 cents payable January 2 to stock 
of record December 14. Previous pay- 
ments were 10 cents monthly. 

American Ice: 50 cents payable Jan- 
uary 3 to stock of record December 14. 
Company makes only one payment a 
year on the issue. 

American Locomotive: Year-end of 
40 cents, payable December 27, and 
quarterly of 25 cents, payable January 1, 
both to stock of record December 12. 

Beneficial Loan: Stock dividend of 
5% payable January 31 to stock of rec- 
ord January 3. Also quarterly of 50 
cents payable December 28 to stock of 
record December 15. 

Brooklyn Union Gas: Extra of 30 
cents payable December 28 to stock of 
record December 10. Brings payments 
for the year to $3 compared with $2.25 
in 1950. : 

Byers (A. M.): Year-end of 25 cents 
payable December 28 to stock of record 
December 14. ‘ 

Calumet & Hecla: 10 gents, payable 
December 26 to holders of record De- 
cember 10. In the three previous quar- 
ters this year, dividends of 20 cents each 
were paid. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool: Extra of $1 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
er ag 27 to stock of record Decem- 
xer 


Clark Controller: 50 cents payable 
December 15 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 12. Previous payment was 40 cents 
in December, 1950. 

Diamond T Motor: 25 cents payable 
December 27 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 12. Company omitted payment in 
the previous quarter. 

Electric Auto-Lite: 75 cents payable 
December 20 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 11. Brings payments for the year to 
$3 against $3.75 in 1950. 

Fostoria Pressed Steel: Extra 35 cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents both payable 
December 20 to stock of record De- 
cember 10. 

Goodyear Tire: Extra of 50 cents pay- 
able December 24 to stock of record 
December 13. 

Homestake Mining: 40 cents, payable 
December 17 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 11. Company paid 50 cents each in 
September and June. ; 

Manufacturers Trust (N. Y.): 65 
cents, payable January 15 to stock of 
record December 14. Company paid 60 
cents in previous quarters. 

McLellan Stores: Special of 12% 
cents, payable January 4 to stock of 
record December 10. 

Mueller Brass: Extra of 30 cents and 
quarterly of 30 cents, both payable De- 
cember 27 to stock of record December 
12. 

National Sugar Refining: Extra of 50 
cents, payable December 14 to stock of 
record December 10, also quarterly of 
50 cents, payable January 2 to stock of 
record December 14. 

National Supply: 50 cents, payable 
January 2 to stock of record December 
12. Also year-end of 40 cents, payable 
December 26 to stcck of record Decem- 
ber 12. 

Pacific Intermountain Express: 50 
cents, payable December 28 to stock of 
record December 19. Also stock divi- 
dend of 5 per cent payable April 1, 1952, 
to stock of record March 19. 


Pennsylvania Glass Sand: 30 cents 
payable January 1 to stock of record 
December 10. Company paid 25 cents 
in previous quarters. 

Reed Roller Bit: Extra of 25 cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents, both payable 
December 21 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 12 

Ronson Art Metal: Extra of 65 cents 
and quarterly of 35 cents, both payable 
December 22 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 14. 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney: 15 cents 
payable January 2 plus extra of 10 cents 
payable December 26 both to stock of 
record December 12. 


South Penn Oil: Special of $1.50 and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable De- 
cember 27 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 12. 

Square D: Extra of 85 cents and 
quarterly of 35 cents, both payable De- 
cember 31 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 14. 

Union Pacific Railroad: Extra of $1 
and quarterly of $1.25, both payable 
January 2 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 10. 

Warren Bros: Extra of 50 cents pay- 
able December 18 to stock of record 
December 11. Also quarterly of 20 
cents payable January 15 to stock of 
record January 3. 

Woodward Iron: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
ics aaa 22 to stock of record Decem- 

er 10. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


40 Weeks to October 6 






















Artloom Carpet .......... D$0.67 $1.76 
Chesapeake Corp. ........ 7.03 3.91 
Cincinnati Milling Mach.. 2.70 1.56 
Cis Be. wartacokbws dass 5.99 8.26 
Corning Glass Works.... 2.88 4.57 
Elgin Nat'l Watch....... 1.49 1.09 
PEGE Rn os. cuca ce 3.33 4.35 
General Time Corp....... 4.32 6.48 
2? eee 4.23 4.39 
TO SOD vaca Sexaxven 0.88 0.95 
Van Norman Co.......... 2.20 1.19 
12 Months to September 30 
Beech Aircraft .......... 1.23 0.98 
Black & Decker Mfg..... 6.36 6.17 
Byers (A. M.) Co........ 5.34 D0.07 
California Pacific Util.... 1.63 2.47 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr. 0.88 0.82 
Cent. Gas & Electric..... 0.95 1.10 
Cent. Ill. Elec. & Gas..... 2.33 2.74 
Central Power & Light.. p42.45 p44.53 
TNE “Te ko 6 ks hom tw 1.32 1.05 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec..... 2.90 2.89 
Cleveland Elec. Illum..... 3.54 3.33 
Community Public Serv... 1.16 1.30 
Consolidated Edison ..... 2.24 2.36 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 1.64 1.85 
Continental Car-Na-Var.. 0.08 0.05 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar.... 3.60 3.31 
Cunningham Drug Stores 4.41 3.87 
Dallas Power & Light.... 7.81 6.34 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 2.59 1.21 
El Paso Elec. (Tex.).... 3.56 3.30 
Empire District Elec..... 1.94 2.22 
Empire Southern Gas.... 2.65 3.29 
Fall River Electric....... 3.87 4.30 
Pan Mivet Gees o. cscinas 1.38 2.42 
Florida Power .......... 1.31 1.68 
Florida Pwr. & Lt........ 2.44 2.51 
Fort Worth Transit...... 0.74 0.47 
Gen. Public Utilities...... 1.68 2.29 
Georgia Power ......... p20.70 p22.55 
Guantanamo Sugar ...... 2.15 2.45 
Se p22.77 _p113.50 
s Gulf States Utilities... ... 1.66 1.80 
Hamilton Gas ......:..0. 3.36 3.68 
Harvard Brewing ....... 0.11 0.12 
Haverhill Gas Light...... 2.04 1.96 
Hires (Charles E.) Co... 1.01 1.05 
Indiana Gas & Water.... 2.13 2.13 
lowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..... 1.07 1.41 
Iowa Southern Utilities.. 1.59 1.84 
Jersey Cent. Pwr. & Lt... p20.25 22.99 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 1.91 1.97 
Liquid Carbonic ......... 2.94 2.43 
)Maine Public Service.... 1.66 1.63 
Metropolitan Edison ..... p25.16 25.45 
Michigan Gas & Elec..... 2.49 2.14 
Minneapolis Gas ......... 1.05 1.55 
Mississippi River Fuel.... 33 2.94 
Nash-Kelvinator ........ 3.74 6.64 
New Bedford Gas........ 4.32 4.64 
New England Elec........ 1.26 1.39 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.12 1.41 
New Jersey Pwr. & Lt.... p23.45 _p31.40 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 2.76 2.72 
N. Y. & Richmond Gas... p17.06 p14.32 
North Shore Gas........ 3.46° 4.09 
No. Indiana Pub. Serv.... 2.21 2.10 
North, States Pwr. 
fS BP Obs ae 0.91 0.96 
Pacific Gas & Elec. ...... 2.01 2.34 
Pacific Lighting ......... 3.53 5.01 
Parker Rust Proof....... 3.61 4.14 
Peninsular Tel. ......... 3.78 4.18 
‘ennsylvania Elec. ...... p26.40 p30.94 
renna. Pwr. & Lt......... 2.39 2.75 
Otomac Elec. Pwr....... 1.10 0.81 





en 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1951 1950 


12 Months to September 30 


Rochester Gas & Elec..... $2.33 $2.82 
Rockiand Lt. & Pwr...... 0.78 0.81 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr..... 1.93 1.93 
san Jose Water.......... 2.49 2.95 
Sierra Pacific Pwr....... 2.02 2.15 
Southeastern Pub. Serv... 0.93 0.95 
So. California Edison.... 2.96 2.61 
So. California Water.... 0.91 0.73 
MHEG COG 22 oc a sikcaies's 1.01 1.16 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 1.99 2.02 
Southwest Natural Gas.. 0.45 0.28 
Southwestern Gas & Elec. p33.5 p31.03 
Stone & Webster........ 3.23 2.55 
Texas Electric .......... p35.67 p30.34 
Texas Gas Transmission . 1.97 1.52 
ce 2.60 2.38 
Union Electric .......... 25.19 28.64 
United Gas Improvement.. 2.37 2.05 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.44 2.91 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.69 1.77 
C0 SS are 2.83 2.70 
Washington Gas ........ 2.54 2.77 
Washington Water Pwr.. p87.44 p87.47 
West Indies Sugar....... 11.86 6.71 
Western Light & Tel..... 2.22 2.01 
Wisconsin Pwr. & Lt..... 1.40 1.53 
Wisconsin Pub. Serv..... 1.44 1.77 


9 Months to September 30 


Alleghany Corp. ......... D0.08 D0.05 
Amer. Cable & Radio.... 0.29 0.16 
re 2.21 3.73 
Compo Shoe Machinery... 0.52 1.00 
Empire Millwork ........ 1.74 0.97 
General Acceptance ...... 7.00 7.47 
Kalamazoo Stove ........ D0.51 0.37 
N. Y. City Omnibus...... 2.06 D0.17 
lng Ee ant RENE 4.72 4.30 
Omnibus Corp. .......... 0.04 0.38 
Penna. Glass Sand....... 1.41 1.42 
3 er 3.98 5.58 
pa 7.25 8.17 
Ronson Art Metal....... 2.61 2.54 
Sonotone Corp. .......... 0.25 0.41 
South Jersey Gas......... 0.64 0.42 
Standard Gas & Elec..... 1.99 0.82 
Technicolor, Inc. ........ 1.62 1.59 
Sy ee 3.12 1.40 

6 Months to September 30 
American Stores ......... 1.93 2.62 
Bulova Watch .......... 2.94 3.64 
Champion Paper & Fibre 2.16 1.11 
Domestic Finance ....... 0.38 0.37 
First Nat'l Stores........ 1.68 2.12 
Phillips Packing ........ 1.26 0.90 


3 Months to September 30 


Archer-Daniels-Midland.. 1.38 1.14 
Atlas Plywood .......... 0.22 0.93 
Family Finance .......... 0.39 0.46 
Franklin Stores ......... 0.57 0.56 
National Airlines ........ 0.22 0.18 

39 Weeks to September 29 
Continental Baking ...... 2.30 2.34 
REO Theatres .......... 0.27 ois 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 0.69 2.23 


12 Weeks to September 22 
Consolidated Grocers .... 0.08 0.84 


36 Weeks to September 8 


Amer. Hard Rubber..... 6.45 4.49 
Eastman Kodak ......... yon 2.85 
Safeway Stores ......... 1.39 3.41 
12 Months to August 31 
Nat’l Linen Service...... 1.10 1.28 
Superior Oil (Cal.)...... 31.43 16.38 
Walker (Hiram) -Gooderham 
fo eee *7 23 *9.68 





*Canadian currency. p—Preferred stock. D— 


Deficit. 








BIG OIL BOOM 
in WYOMING 


Roy Cullen and associates have recently 
filed a big block of Oil Leases on U. S. 
Government public lands in Campbell 
County, Wyoming. More Govt. Land is 
still open in the townships adjoining their 
leases, as there is a limit to each person, 
and as Wyoming is about 42% Govt. Land, 
Congress has given all Citizens the same 
right and the same quota. 


Wyoming is now producing around 190,000 
Bbls. of Oil a day, and one of the top 
Petroleum Geologists in America says that 
only the easy Oil has been found so far. 
Send for a free copy of his statements. 


Some of you folks now have the Govt. Oil 
leases that I filed for you between the 
Husky Oil Co. well and Roy Cullen’s leases 
in Washakie County, Wyoming. 


You can now get in on the big lease play 
in Campbell County, Wyoming. While 
Govt. Land is still available I will file you 
a 40-acre Govt. Oil lease for $100. This 
includes my fee and all Govt. filing and 
rental charges for the first three years. 
You get full rights to 87%% of any Oil 
found on your lease. Details free. 


JOHN HAMMOND 
3905 Wisconsin Place 
Los Angeles 37, California 








TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The regular quarterly dividend of 10 cents 
per share has been declared payable on 
December 31 to the stockholders of record 
December 15, 1951. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 

















REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


NEWTOWN, CONN. 
Everything you can ask for in a country home 


is here in this secluded yet accessible Connecticut 
setting. A 2%-story, 150-year-old, perfectly re- 
stored and charming home, on 23-acre hilltop. It 
even has the nice sound old red barn you would 
expect. 9 rooms, 3 baths, large porch: Everything 
to make it comfortable and enjoyable for Mother, 
Dad and family. Asking $43,000. Telephone 
Newtown, Conn. 91 and arrange to see it, soon. 
TANNIS M. WALKER ue 
Strout Realty, County Home Division 
. Appleseed Farm, 
Sandy Hook, Conn. 











MAINE 





WINTER HARBOR, MAINE 
FOR SALE 


7-room house in perfect condition. 3 bedrooms and 
bath upstairs; modern kitchen; inlaid linoleum; 
2 sun parlors; fireplace in living room; hot water 
heating system. Three-quarters of an acre of land 
with large yard, fenced-in. Town water, sewer- 
age; house insulated; all hardwood floors; $12,000. 
Write Darwin A. Morrison, Ellsworth, Maine. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








General Bronze Corporation 





International Paper Company 





Incorporated: 1927, New York, acquiring two_ established 
—- predecessor established 1910. Office: Stewart Avenue, 
City, L; Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. 
ber” “f sndiintaess (December 31, 1950): 1,525. 


Capitalization: : 


Leng term deb $1,311,389 
Capital stock (85 DRED ooo Gamacsnsbea Sa Tames PERE RRS ASRS Oe 285,754 shs 


companies ; 
Garden 
Num- 


Business: Manufactures and installs metal work fabricated 
from bronze, aluminum, nickel, silver, stainless steel and 
other metals for architectural, ornamental, statuary and 
memorial purposes. Also makes Alwinlite residential alumi- 
num windows, screens and storm sash. Permalite commercial 
windows, revolving doors, bank fixtures, stairways, store 
fronts, etc. Owns Selmix Dispenser (soft drink dispensers). 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $3.9 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; inven- 
tories, $3.6 million. Book value of stock, $18.93 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-30 and 1943 to date. 

Outlook: As long as building activities continue at a high 
level earnings should be well supported, but return of normal 
competitive economy will test company’s ability to avoid re- 
lapse to prewar marginal status. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF 


Years ended Dec. 31 ape 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share. $1.27 $0.57 $1.36 $2.32 $2.52 
Dividends paid 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.83 0.83 
23% 


23% 154% 11% 

14% 10% 9% 8% 

*Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1950. 
in stock. §Nine months to September 30 vs. 


STOCK 
1950 

$5.07 

$1.25 


1951 
§$2.91 

0.85 
12% 20% 19% 
1% 11% 15% 


+Revised by company. tPaid 20% 


$3.79 in same 1950 period 





Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 





Incroporated: 1924, Delaware. Office: 831 Second Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (July 20, 1951): Preferredd, 3,912; common, 4,425. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 4.50% 
Common stock ($5 par) 71,465,536 


*Callable at $105. 307,653 shares (23.7%) owned by officers, directors 
and their families May 15, 1951; includes 241,577 shares exchangeable 
for stock of Montana-Wyoming Gas Pipe Line in 1956-58. 


$32,171,071 
99,115 shs 


Business: About 47% of revenues derived from natural 
gas, 47% from electricity and 6% from steam, manufactured 
gas, etc., supplied to a population of about 320,000, in parts 
of Montana, North and South Dakota, Wyoming and Minne- 
sota. Territory is primary agricultural. Produces about 47% 
of its natural gas and 64% of its electric requirements. 

Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a _ utility. Working 
capital deficit December 31, 1950, $68,732; ratio, 0.99-to-1; 
cash and eqivalent, $2.3 million. Book value of common 
stock, $8.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common, 1926-31 and 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Discovery of oil in the area serviced should help 
accelerate population gains and revenue growth. But jin com- 
mon with the rest of the industry, rising costs and relatively 
inflexible rates will squeeze profit margins. 


Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common stock 
is a businessman’s commitment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share... $0.60 $0.49 $1.27 $1.39 $1.18 $1.25 $1.55 7$0.42 
Dividends paid .... 0.50 0.45 0.60 0.70 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.87% 
13 18% 15% 13% 14% 135 27% 
10% 11% 11% 9% 10 10% 11% 


Y. Stock Exchange Steptember 20, 1948; gg x. Y. Curb Ex- 
7Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.08 in same 1950 perio 


*Listed N. 
change. 
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Incorporated: 1941, New York, succeeding similarly named companies in- 
cluding an 1898 consolidation of 19 established entities. Office: 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday 
in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): Preferred and 
common (combined), 27,479. 


Capitalization: 


Nor 
++ 230,000 shs 
. - -8,900,000 shs 


“No par, callable at $115 through June 30, 1952, then $2.50 less each 


three years to $105 after June 30, 1961. 

Business: The world’s leading manufacturer of papers and 
pulp. Kraft paper and board accounted for 59% of tonnage 
in 1950, newsprint 22%. Other products include groundwood 
specialties, book and bond papers, and dissolving pulp. 
Fabricating plants produce shipping containers, milk con- 
tainers, bags, insulating board and plywood. Timber reserves 
are extensive. Output in 1950 exceeded 3.5 million tons. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, $110.4 million (excluding $38.9 million non-cur- 
rent funds for future capital expenditures); ratio, 3.7-to-1; 
cash and special funds, $34.2 million; Canadian Gov’ts, $20.4 
million. Book value of common stock, $37.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
since issuance; on present common 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Modernization and expansion will permit a sub- 
stantial increase in capacity. New product development is a 
favorable longer term factor. But general business condi- 
tions will continue to decide the earnings trend. 

Comment: Preferred is an improving medium grade issue; 
common is a cyclical speculation. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 


Earned per share....7$0.84 $0.84 
Dividends paid None None 


AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


$3.19 1$6.01 §$6.69 #$5.70 #$7.39 x$4.71 
1.20 1.60 2.00 2.00 {2.25 3.00 
19% 22% te 25% 30% 5256 56% 
75% 15%, 15% 17 16% 28% 454, 

~ *Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1949 and 25% stock dividend in 1950. jInelud- 
ins $0.46 postwar refunds and debt retirement credits. {Before $2.70 inventory reserve. 
Before $1.34 inventory and $1.34 asset replacement reserve. {Paid 25% in stock. 
# Includes net profit on foreign exchange, $0.18 in 1949, $0.62 in 1950. x—Nine 
months to September 30 vs. $5.28 in same 1950 period. 





Seaboard Oil Company of Delaware 





Office: 
Third 
2,300. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. 
0, N. Wednesday in April. Number of 


. Annual meeting: 
stockholders (November, 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 


1951): 


*As of December 31, 1950, Texas Corporation owned 32.6%. 


Business: A crude oil and natural gas producer with major 
holdings in California and Texas, smaller producing interests 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Illinois, undeveloped acreage in 
the Mid-Continent area, leases on land in Canada and col- 
cessions in Venezuela. Crude output, 9,344,000 barrels in 
1950. ° 


Management: Able and experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $9.4 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $6.3 million; U. § 
Gov’ts, $1.0 million. Book value of stock, $24.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-1924 and 1932 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s established position as a crude pro- 
ducer and aggressive exploration and expansion program 
impart long term growth characteristics. 


Comment: Shares constitute an average equity in the 
crude division of the petroleum industry. 


‘EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 = 1951 


Earned per share.... $1.52 $2.20 $2.43 $4.83 $5.52 *$4.71 *$4.99 7$3.9 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.50 2.00 2.60 2% 


30% 39% 48% 59% 36 82 103% 

20% 22% 23 35% 36% 47% = 74 

*After full provision against unproven properties, $1.27 in 1949, $1.77 in 1950. 
~Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.08 in same 1950 period 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
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Stocks on major exchanges normally | 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 





























~~ BB day before the record date. 
Company 
=" @ \dams-Millis Corp...... 50c 
Aerovox Corp. ....... Ql15c 
Alles & Fisher.........25c 
Allied Products ...... QO50c 
DO sevewsansaves 4 #01 E40c 
Amalgamated Sugar. .Q35c 
Amer. Agricult. Ch....Q75c 
Amer. Bank Note....... 25c 
Amer. Home Prod....M15c 
American Ice ......... 50c 
and Amer. Locomotive ..... 25c 
oat SPR RC E40c 
vood MB mer. Meter .......... 50c 
ulp. Hi \mer. Power & Lt......24c 
Con- Bi \mer. Viscose ....... Q50c 
Tves ME \naconda Wire & C...$1.75 
Arnold Constable ...Q12%c 
Arvin Industries...... Q50c 
cem- MB Atlantic City Elec.....Q30c 
-cul- 
to-1; Botnet (OME: Mnsetrentead 872Ac 
$20.4 Mebarium Steel ......... E10c 
Beatrice Foods ....... Q50c 
weed DO: sccckaameme mie’ se E25¢ 
Bell Tel. (Canada). .*Q50c 
sub- Medeneficial Loan ...... Q50c 
isa @irdsboro Stl Fdry..... 30¢ 
ondi- DP. sieessirwesnctecrs E30c 
Black & Decker....... Q50c 
ssue: e & Laughlin....... 30¢ 
fala es eine ne 4c 
inl (H. C.) ....Q35i%ec 
a Bond Stores ......... Q25 
x$4.01 Book-of-the-Month .. O25e 
8.0 Mborg-Warner ......... O$1 
ie ks ane aw acca E$1 
inline — Airways ..... sie 
Includ- MiBriggs Mfg. ......... BY Aa 
cd errr Q35c 
Nite Brooklyn Un. Gas..... E30c 
rere $1 
Butler Bros, ........... 15c 
myers (A. BEL)........ 00 
eel 
‘ valumet & Hecla....... 10c 
yf ‘apital City Prod.. y- 
-arey, Baxter & K....Q25c 
union Ge. cc ccaves Q50c 
: OM scan teeiseten’ E$1.50 
arriers & General..... 10c 
Fg MOC ee ese E60c 
major Miastle (A. M.).. scdUe 
erests Merro de Pasco......... 25c 
as | es E$1 
1 col: Mi ertain-teed Prod.....Q25c 
Is I MiChain Belt ............. 80c 
hic. Pneumatic T1...Q50c 
[we sc cukeuerwsonttud E$1 
er 31, ark Controller ....... 50c 
U. §& @eclayton & Lambert..Q12%c 
share. — eenonhastesieaetis ogi 
OS MIB inde thd Souk 
woh Freeverse E$1 
e pro MLombustion Engineering- 
ogram ME Superheater ........ Q75c 
a x cavigbnemlines 4 E25c 
n the Mons. GE. Lt. & Pwr.. her 
orning Glass Wks.....25c 
" We i naumuiudeds asia E$1 
es Ge” ee Bh ee 50c 
eo" 8 ere pee E70c 
) a uban Atl. Sugar. ..Q37%c 
14 
| Es Chemical . ee 4c 
dies l. & Hudson Co.. ..Q$1 











| nce 12, 1951 
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12-10 
12-14 
12-15 
12-10 
12-15 
12- 6 
12-14 


12-10 
12-10 
12- 5 
12- 7 
12- 7 
12-14 
12-14 
12-10 
12-14 
12-14 
12-10 
12- 8 
12-14 
12-14 
12-10 
12- 7 
12- 7 
11-30 
11-30 


12-11 
12-11 
12-14 
12-13 
12-13 
12-22 
12-22 
12-12 


12-12 
12-11 








Company 

Det. Alum. & Brass.Q12Y%c 
Doehler-Jarvis ....... 50c 

ee E25c 
Dome Mines ........ *17Yc 
Draper Corp: .......... 5c 

ee ate vhs 9 bri wai 35c 
Dale Power ......... $1.75 
Des tett .....%.%. Q25c 

Be aS e vai iwisn nods E50c 
Elastic Stop Nut........ 10c 

OE pee ee 25c 
Electric Auto-Lite ..:.Q75c 
Elec. & Musical Ind...... 6c 
Se Wb aes casein 40c 

OY ei hie aio kiss E40c 
Emerson Electric Q35c 
Equitable Office ...... Ql5c 
Ee-GebO 26 bieseck ss SR 
i ee. are 25c 
Family Finance ...... Q35c 
Food Mach. & Chem... .50c 
Gleaner Harvester ..... 50c 
Gold & Stock Tel... .Q$1.50 


Goodyear Tire & Rub. . E50c 
Great Western Sugar. ..30c 
Greenfield Tap & D...Q50c 

Ce Pere eee E25c 


Grumman Aircraft ...... $1 
Harbison-Walker Ref.. E50c 
Hat Corp. of Amer.....25c 
Helme (G. W.)........ 40c 
Hercules Motors ..... Q25c 
Holland Furnace ..... Q50c 
Homestake Mining .40c 
Houston Off ......... Q50c 
Bra extindttdten aiwss E50c 
Hussmann Refrig. ....E30c 
Intercontinental Rubber .20c 
International Shoe ..... 60c 
Jeff. Lake Sulphur... .Q50c 
Kansas Pwr. & Lt....Q28c 
Kidde (Walter) ....... 50c 
Laclede Gas ........ Q12%c 
eee Q60c 
Lowenstein (M.) ..... Q50c 
Macy (R: Hi). .....5. Q60c 
Maine P. Service....... 30¢ 
McCrory Strs......... Q25c 
McGraw-Hill Pub. ...... $1 
McLellan Stores ...E12%c 
a 25c 
Middle So. Util......... 30c 
Midland Steel Prod. ..Q75c 
a wiadesetees: $1.50 
Miss. River Fuel...... Q50c 
ASHEN iw ks E20c 
Montgomery Ward ...Q50c 
Musee Brass ..i...... 30c 
eee eee E30c 
OY eee Ql5c 
Nat’l] Aviation ....... $1.65 
Nat’l Breweries...... *Q25c 
Nat'l Sugar Refin....... 50c 
a dia ins iain sd air E50c 
— | ae Q50c 
Sid Svea eis ok < E40c 
Menenee Meter ...... E50c 


N. England Elec. Sys..Q20c 
N. Y. City Omnibus..... $1 
Newport News Ship..... 


Pay- 
able 
12-27 
12-27 
12-27 
1-30 
12-14 
I~ 2 
12-21 
12-21 
12-21 


12-28 
2- 1 
12-20 
12-21 
12-31 
12-31 
12-31 
12-17 
12-21 


12-12 
2 
12-24 
12-22 
a 
12-24 
2 
12-20 
12-20 
12-21 


12-27 
1- 3 
1- 2 

12-21 


" 12-22 


12-17 
12-21 
12-21 
12-20 


12-27 
1-30 


12-21 


1-2 
2-28 


12-31 
3- 3 
12-28 


1- 2 
1- 2 
12-26 
12-21 
1- 4 
12-20 
1- 2 
12-22 
12-22 
12-27 
12-27 
1-15 
12-27 
12-27 
12-31 


12-21 
1- 2 
1- 2 

12-14 
1- 2 

12-26 

12-15 
1- 2 

12-22 

12-21 


Hldrs. | 
of 
Record | 


12-14 
12-15 
12-15 
12-31 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 6 
12-10 
12-10 


12-12 

1-15 
12-11 
12-12 
12-17 
12-17 
12-17 
12-10 
12-10 


12-10 
12-11 
12-14 


12- 8 
12-14 
12-13 
12-10 
12-10 
12-10 
12-12 


12-11 
12-20 
12- 7 
12-11 
12- 8 
12-11 
12-11 
12-11 
12-10 


12-10 
1- 5 


12- 3 


12- 8 
12-14 


12-14 
2. 4 
12-17 


12-10 
12-14 
12-14 
12- 7 
12-10 
12-10 
12-14 
12- 7 
12- 7 
12-12 
12-12 
12-10 
12-12 
12-12 
12-14 


12-11 
12-12 
12-14 
12-10 
12-12 
12-12 
11-30 
12-15 
12- 7 
12- 7 





Company 


North. Natural Gas....45c 


Northrop Aircraft ..... 25c 
Ohio Brass cl. B...... $1.25 
are Q60c 
oe re 25c 
Pacific Tin Cons........ 15c 
Parmelee Transp....Q12Y%c 
Penna. Glass Sand....Q30c 
Penna. Pwr. & Lt.....Q40c 
Peoples Drug Strs....Q50c 
Pierce Governor ..... Q30c 
Pitts. Coke & Chem...E25c 
eee ore ee Ql5c 
Polaris Mining ........ 10c 
Cone CN ois onde es 25c 
Reed Roller Bit........ 25c 
i oki «'dnkeiexs ah E25c 
R@@a? SINOG? 5. 26 deities sk l5c 
Ronson Art Metal....Q35c 
DI eiaig nda scaweds E65c 
St. Joseph Lt. & 
OE sip xgen4eed) O37 Ye 
Sangamo Electric ..Q37¥c 
er 50c 
c.g ec kaaeacaes E50c 
re 75¢ 
MN peice cake bide E50c 
Seaboard Air Line... .$1,25 
ast Oia @R Bes ois's sac 50c 
Smith (L.C.) & Corona 
Typewriters ....... Q50c 
South Penn Oil....... Q50c 
BOE cc cctaakoes aan E$1.50 
EE is ccnirn sina Q35c 
Bs tech ce acucau E85c 
Stand. Products ........ 15c 
— Aluminum .25c 
Sele te Graton a atana -E50c 
Senaehiiees Corp. «4 5€ 
Sylvania Electric ..... Q50c 
Texas & Pac. Ry... .Q$1.25 
Bc Nenad anes dunes E$1 
Thermoid' Co: ..2666.:. Q20c 
ree re E15c 
= Bag & Paper ..Q75c 
ee rrr pene E$1 
tise Pacific R.R...Q$1.25 
eer E 
Un. Engineering & ; 
AAS e ae mes 50c 
RE 6 cae niees cs 25c 
U. S; FPiywood...<..... 35c 
Vulcan Detinning..... Q35c 
Waldorf System...... Q25c 
Wheeling Steel......... 75c 
Ward Baking........ Q25c 
er rer E$1 
White Motor ...... Q62%c 
White Sewing Mach... .25c 
Ween O8.......20: Q35c 
Woodward lIron...... Q50c 
ENING DOY Parerey : E50c 
ee eee 25c 
Zenith Radio......... Q50c 
Zonite Products........ 10c 
Stock 
Beneficial Loan......... 5% 


Cinn. Gas & El......... 5% 





* Canadian currency. E—Extra. OQ 


M—Monthly. S—Semi-annual. 
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12-10 
12-10 
12- 7 
12- 7 
12-12 


12-11 
12-14 
12-10 
12-10 
12- 7 
12-14 
12-11 
12-14 
12-11 


12-13 


12-12 
12-12 
12- 5 
12-14 
12-14 


12-7 
12-13 
12-10 


—Quarterly. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Allied Kid Company 





Pabco Products, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1929, Massachusetts, as a consolidation of four companies es- 
tablished in 1809 to 1915. Office: 209 South Street, Boston 11, Mass. 
Annual meeting: Third Friday in September. Number of stockholders 
(July 1, 1951): 1,220. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt None 
SNE SNOB MIRED fo sihssi dc. occnuu decease cuekacakcroee ee 257,000 shs 


Business: Manufactures a full line of kid uppers for shoes, 
as well as suedes, prints and kid linings, colt and patent side 
leather for uppers and moutons for coats. Plants have a 
daily production capacity of about 50,000 goatskins. Trade 
names include McNeely, New Castle, Sterling, Vode and 
Quaker City. 

Management: Has substantial interest in the company. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$6.6 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $890,940; 
U.S. Gov’ts, $322,676; inventories, $5.1 million. Book value of 
stock, $31.39 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1933 to date. 


Outlook: Changes in shoe styles, coupled with variations 
in public spending power, influence sales volume, with profits 
reflecting spreads between raw material costs and selling 
prices of company’s products. 


Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share $1.84 $4.10 $4.43 $3.00 $3.90 $3.51 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid : 1.25 1.50 2.00 1.50 1.75 2.00 
29% 22% 21% 19 23% 23% 
18% 18 16% 15% 19 20 
Paid 10% in stock. 





Manati Sugar Company 





Incorporated: 1912, New York; reorganized 1937. Office: 106 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. . Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in October. 
Number of stockholders: (September 30, 1951): 1,861. 


Capitalization: 


RR RUNNIN 3 5 cee dunuttitan aka Govitunne eee nek ane $2,440,175 
Capital stock ($1 par) 443,125 shs 


Business: Grows sugar cane and processes raw sugar and 
molasses. Owns about 208,000 acres of land in Cuba, 18,000 
acres of which are planted in cane. Also leases additional 
acreage. Sugar factory can produce 900,000 bags of sugar in 
a grinding season (January-May). Also owns a small rail- 
road and port facilities in Cuba. Production in 1950-51 was 
881,478 bags (325 Spanish pounds each) and 6.5 million 
physical gallons of blackstrap molasses. 


Management: Capable. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$4.4 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $775,622; 


inventories, $11.0 million. Book value of stock, $22.55 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Payments prior to reorganization, 1916-21, 
1923-25; on present stock 1944 to date. 


Outlook: World demand and prices are strong factors in 
company income, since United States normally takes only 
about one-half of total Cuban crop. Company has an erratic 


earnings record, reflecting in part the vagaries of the 
weather. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.29 $1.19 $1.54 $5.16 $38.56 $1.93 $1.45 *$3.17 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid 0.25 0.25 1.50 1.20 0.80 0.80 1.25 
i 15% 16% 12% 10% 914 12% 14% 
7% 8% 6 6% 61% 7% 95% 


*After $0.45 contingency reserve. 
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Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, to acquire nine established entities; prin- 
cipal constituent organized 1884; name changed from The Paraffine m- 
panies in 1950. Office: 475 Brannan St., San Francisco 19, Cal. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in September. Number of stockholders (June 
30, 1951): Preferred, 549; common, 4,997. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt *$11,063,000 
{Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($100 par) 23,804 shs 
Fer ee rere ere 1,513,039 shs 


*Mostly long term notes to life insurance companies; includes $354,000 
on long term property purchase contract. {Callable at $105; convertible 
into 3.0864 common shares (at $32.40 per share). 


Business: A leading maker of paints, linoleum and other 
hard-surfaced floor coverings, asphalt roofing, asbestos-ce- 
ment siding, magnesia boiler and pipe covering, gypsum lath 
and board, sheathing and other building materials under the 
Pabco trade name. Owns 50% of voting stock of Fibreboard 
Products, Inc., maker of boxboards, shipping cases, cartons. 
etc. In 1951, acquired Pacific Roofing Co. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 3), 
1951, $10.0 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $14 
million; inventories, $9.9 million. Book value of common 
stock, $19.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on con: 
mon 1923 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings reflect building activity in Pacific Coast 
territory, with above-average rate of growth of its area a 
favorable long term factor. Near-war economy imposes 
rigid restrictions on general construction, but products 
should continue in heavy demand for essential building. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon is an average business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
{Famed per share. Sigs Sree fies “say ‘sae aes S05 “ats 
Dividends pala cscs. ee 0.83 0.75 1.00 1.20 1.20 0.60 Poa 
18% 138% 10% 18% 15% 13% 164 

* Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1948. tExcluding equity in half-owned Fibre- 


board Products. {Including equity in Fibreboard on basis of Pabco’s years ended 
June 30. §Including unreported credits to earned surplus. 





John R. Thompson Company 





Incorporated: 1914, West Virginia, to acquire an established business. 
Office: 350 North Clark Street, Chicago 10, Ill. Annual meeting: Third 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (February 20, 1951): 1,232. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt $1,197,500 
TICRRITE) GEOG. TUES RE) 5. 0s:00s cn singcdcens en ciesseckeaes ..-- 296,300 shs 


*87,477 shares (29.5%) owned by Bickford’s, Inc.; 45,927 (15.5%) by 
John R. Thompson Securities, February 20, 1951. 


Business: Operates a chain of 73 cafeteria-type restaurants 
in 27 cities of 17 states, with 28 units in Chicago, 6 in the 
Greater New York area and the remainder in other cities. 
The chain served approximately 44 million persons in 1950. 
Company also operates under the name of Henvrici’s. 

Management: Under leadership of the son of the founder. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $2.6 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; U. 5 
Gov’ts, $1.6 million. Book value of stock, $26.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-37 and 1942-49. 

Outlook: Despite operating economies and improved dollar 
sales, high food and labor costs have extinguished profit 
margin, and keen competition hampers rise in menu prices. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 ae 
ce ee ae aT i aati 

Ln i 
*Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.64 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 





Incorporated: 1905, Pennsylvania; established 1900; merged with West 
Penn Steel in 1939, Ludlum Steel (established 1854) in 1938. Office: 
2020 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pe. Annual meeting: Last Friday in 
April. Number of common stockholders (December 31, 1950): Preferred, 
2,267; common, 12,602. 


Capitalization: 

Be WO aid oc ona cane ce ccc sSels penen es <tea cndueremees $14,170,000 
Preferred Py 8 ee ee) eee 81,347 shs 
COM See OD DOES 6 oii ih 8 io e546 cee wie ieee 1,627,167 shs 
De er Cire er eo eee rr er ee $1,051,008 


*Callable at $103 through November 1, 1954, less $0.50 each year to 
$100 after November 1, 1959; convertible into 2 common shares to Novem- 
ber 1, 1961. 


Business: A leading producer of stainless and other high 
alloy steels, sold as strip, sheets, bars, plates, wire, forgings, 
castings, tube and in semi-finished form principally for the 
electrical machinery, industrial equipment, automotive, house- 
hold appliance and utensils trade. 

Management: Very well regarded; long experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital August 31, 1951, 
$2.92 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $16.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$5.5 million; inventories, $29.6 million. Book value of common 
stock, $40.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends paid by Allegheny 
1905-31; 1934-38; by Ludlum 1916-20; 1924-30; 1936-38; by 
merged company 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Growth in use of stainless and alloy steels is a 
favorable longer term factor, while part ownership of a 
major titanium producer should enable the company to share 
in the expanding applications of this important new metal. 

Comment: Preferred stock is medium grade; common a 
cyclical growth situation. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....*$2.70 $2.68 $5.12 $4.66 $5.05 $1.15 $7.07 $4.50 


Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 
DMM: sctéacctieauins 29% 42% 61% 48% 34 27% 47% 52% 
LW sicdderVenuccen 24% 28% 38 27% 235 17% 21% 36% 


*After $0.20 contingency reserves. +After inventory change, reducing net income by 
$0.85 per share. tNine months to September 30 vs. $4.58 in same 1950 period. 





McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1925, New York, as successor to two ete founded 1899 
and 1902. Office: 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Annu 
ar 1988) ~~ Saturday in April. Number of stockholders (December 


Capitalization: 


Re I A RnR onic sb BREE Uta ed can waee ene e hwenweeen $1,556,000 
Capital ee SEE WINS 06.0 as-Ga SARS L wh RE AEE de CERES O REE O beeen 444,900 


Business: Publishes 38 trade and scientific journals and 
the magazine Business Week, also catalogs and directories. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. subsidiary is the world’s largest pub- 
lisher of technical, scientific and business books. Also pub- 
lishes fiction and non-fiction, juvenile and special books and 
Gregg Shorthand System. 

Management: Experienced and able. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $10.3 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $6.6 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.0 million. Book value of stock, $18.82 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-31, and 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Earnings reflect trends in industrial advertising 
outlays which, in turn, are’ governed largely by trend of the 
general business cycle. Labor and paper costs are principal 
items of expense. 

Comment: Capital stock is a businessman’s commitment. 


‘ EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


*Earned per share.. te > = $2.30 $3.77 $4.36 $4.72 $5.89 $6.59 7$5.22 
Dividends paid ..... d 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.35 3.00 3.00 


High 22h ACy eee oy 36 48% 32 31 34 40% 41% 
LOW. cane 14 19% 23% 24 23% 24 30% 35 


“Earnings through 1948 based on average of 576,000 shares; company —- 135,600 
shares in 1950. tNine months to September 30 vs. $5.31 in same 1950 peri s 
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Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 








Incorporated: 1926, New York, as a consolidation of companies affiliated 
since 1900; former parent Niagara Hudson Power Corp. sold holdings pub- 
licly in 1945. Office: South Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 
Preferred, 3,585; common, 6,518. 


Capitalization: 


pg cr 90 A $32,093,000 


*Preferred stock 442% cum. ($100 par).................... 70,300 shs 
Preferred stock 4.75% cum. ($100 par).................... 20,000 shs 
Cee INN NS 6 oi odes climes casckcas cvcwceeceennes 1,664,387 shs 


*Callable at $107. fCallable at $106.75. 


Business: An operating company, furnishing gas and elec- 
tric service in an area along the Hudson River beginning 
about 40 miles north of New York City and extending to a 
point near Albany, serving 480 communities, including 
Poughkeepsie, Beacon, Newburgh and Kingston, with a 
population of about 267,000. Purchases about 91% of elec- 
tric requirements. Revenues derived about 83% from elec- 
tric and 17% from gas services. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit September 30, $4.4 million; ratio, 0.4-to-1; cash, 
$842,535; U. S. Gov’ts, $140,060. Book value of common stock, 
$10.15 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1905 to date. 

Outlook: Growth prospects are not overly-impressive but 
a good degree of earnings stability is indicated. 

Comment: Stock is a good grade income issue. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.49 $0.48 $0.59 $0.55 $0.53 $0.65 $0.71 *$0.51 
0.52 0.56 0.60 


Dividends paid .... 0.53 0.48 0.51 0.52 0.52 
BE cicicuudearids 9% 13% 13% 10% 8% 9% 10% 105% 
ES es eee 7% 11% 9 7% 6% 6% 85g 9 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.53 in same 1950 period. 





Silver King Coalition Mines Company 





Incorporated: 1907, Nevada, as a consolidation of established businesses. 
Office: 1010 Kearns Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Annual meeting: 
eter Monday in March. Number of stockholders (February 23, 1951): 


np tgprervongesdl 
Long term 


*American Smelting & Refining owns 219,970 shares (18%), February 23, 1951. 


Business: Operates high cost lead-silver-zinc mining prop- 
erties in Park City district of Utah; also recovers some gold 
and copper. Properties have not been thoroughly explored. 
Has no smelter; produces concentrates which are sold to 
smelters. From 11,153 tons of ore mined in 1950, recoveries 
were 1,612 tons of lead concentrates and 328 tons of zinc. 

Management: ‘Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $413,554; ratio, 6.1-to-1; cash, $33,345; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$114,406; due from smelter, $110,641.’ Book value of stock, 
$7.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1907-10, 1912-13, 1915-18, 1921-31, 
1933-41 and 1943; none since. 

Outlook: Even during periods of high lead prices this 
marginal producer does not display satisfactory earning 
power, and this indifferent showing is likely to continue in 
the foreseeable future. 

Comment: Stock involves an unusually high risk factor. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share... $0.01 D$0.03 D$0.10 D$0.05 D$0.11 D$0.33 D$0.07 $0.11 


rere coe 7% 12% 1456 6% 7% FY 4 4% 6 
Low 3 5% 5% 4 3% 2 25 38% 
jNine months to September 30 vs. deficit of $0.15 in same 1950 
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*Before depletion. 
period. D—Deficit. 





FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 


Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the piace of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to 
increasing income, while still maintaining 
adequate safety. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,00! stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Yields on Tax-Exempt Bonds—A new tabula- 
tion, giving effect to the Revenue Act of 
1951, to show the comparative yields after 
Federal taxes on taxable securities as com- 
pared with the exempt municipal bonds. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules’ for punctuation, 
quide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 

What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a ‘war or peace” 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 

Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 
Watching Service—Folder describes news di- 
gest, geared to individual securities—purpose 
is to keep investor posted on all news devel- 
opments that may affect his holdings. 
Tax-Exempt Bonds for Average Investors— 
Municipal bonds have attracted increasing in- 
vestments from businessmen, according to a 
new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- 
exemption features, income potentials and 
the safety of these obligations. 
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° _— ee 
Trade Indicators ‘Nov.17 Nov.24 Dee. i 
fElectrical Output (KWH) 7,333 7,157 7,476 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 103.7 104.0 103.6 
Preimht Car’ LoaQimien sie ons Conde he 814.435 711,447 7800,000 

- 1951 -— -——~ 

Nov. 14 Nov. 21 Nov. 28 

ee Ces i co cuse eames { Federal ].... $34,498 $34,513 $34,488 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 20,848 20,872 = 20,805 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 4 Members ¢.... 1,138 1,096 1,146 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities | 94 ae 31,457 31,524 32,082 
{Demand Deposits ......... | ehies 52,249 52,357 53,040 
{Money in Circulation 28,601 28,701 28,742 
{WBrokers’ Loans (New York City) 878 842 894 


000,000 omitted. S$As of following week. jtEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow- Jones -———_—__November-—_——__, — December. — -——, ————_1951___ 
Averages: 28 29 30 1 3 4 High Low 

30 Industrials .. 258.64 258.96 261.27 262.29 263.24 264.29 276.37 238.99 
20 Railroads ... 79.32 80.36 81.43 81.75 81.47 81.88 90.08 72.39 
15 Utilities .... 45.93 45.88 46.04 46.08 46.18 46.29 46.55 41.47 
65 Stocks 94.39 95.25 95.57 95.70 96.08 100.04 86.92 


—- —November————, -—-———-_December———_—_,, 
Details of Stock Trading: 28 23 30 1 3 4 


Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,150 1,070 1,530 500 1,220 1,280 
Issues Traded 1,089 1,083 1,143 851 1,129 1,099 
Number of Advances........... 427 466 691 422 486 475 
Number of Declines............. 326 209 199 388 351 
Number Unchanged 291 243 230 255 273 
New Highs for 1951 10 18 17 28 21 
New Lows for 1951 : 30 31 4 26 17 


Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... ‘ 96.98 97.03 97.04 97.04 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 2,352 $2,390 $2,910 $860 $2,302 


- 1951 — i pe 


*Average Bond Yields: Oct. 31 Nov. 14 Nov. 21 - Nov. 28 High 
2.965% 2.948% 2.989% 3.010% 3.010% 2.616% 
3.306 3.317 3.326 3.386 3.386 2.876 
3.551 3.587 3.583 3.619 3.619 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 


50. Industrials 8! 6.27 6.16 6.27 6.32 
20 Railroads 5) 6.17 6.07 6.07 6.19 
20 Utilities ; 5.67 5.61 5.65 5.66 
90 Stocks : 6.20 6.09 6.19 6.24 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 4, 1951 


Shares -———Closing——_—_, Net 
Traded Nov. 27 Dec. 4 Change 
Northern Pacific Railway 91,500 59% 6414 +4% 
Radio Corporation 74,100 22% 233% +1% 
General Motors 60,300 4934 514 +1Y% 
Union Carbide & Carbon..: 58,300 56% 58% +2% 
Curtiss-Wright 54,600 10% 9% — hk 
New York Central Railroad 54,300 17 +% 
Pan American World Airways 53,200 11% + % 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... , 16% +1 
Martin (Glenn L.) 48,800 14 —l1% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 











This is Part 3 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits 
5 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
A aerican Car & Foundry....High ......... 34% 33 45% 42% 67% 72% 54% 49% 33% 35 39% 
5 A ae 23 20 24% 33% 39 42 36 28% 21% 22 29% 
Earnings ..... e$5.23 e$12.09 e$5.05 e$5.95 e$7.19 e$5.54 e$5.26 e$3.47 e$4.85 eD$2.65 e$1.08 
) Dividends .... None None 4.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 None 2.00 
5 A-oerican Chain & Cable.....High ....... ‘a 23% 20% 24% 27% 42 40% 28% 27 25% 3034 33% 
0 | ae ‘ea 16% 16 18% 23 27 21% 20% 18% 19% 21% 27% 
Earnings ..... $3.55 $3.40 $2.90 $2.93 $2.42 $2.79 $3.65 $5.32 $4.57 $5.77. y$2.90 
5 Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.55 1.40 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.50 
0 American Chicle ........... ..High ...... isa 121 103 112% 131 149 164% 163 aie : 
5 TEM cciniacens 90% 69 96 108% 112% 120 134% re : 
After 3-for-1 split SEE cochocaby iin ee aS ahaa ped Som 56 51 47% 51 45 
al Pe ee TE m oe aed pee he meee ae 47% 38 39% 38% 39% 
Earnings ..... $2.71 $2.19 $2.29 $2.17 $2.28 $2.43 $4.00 $3.92 $3.31 $3.70  z$2.40 
Dividends .... 2.00 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.67 2.33 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
50 
5.2 American Colortype ...... ep occscexs 8% 7% 11% 15 29% 34% 26% 20% 19% 23 22% 
' oS ENS 4% 3% 6% 10% 13% 17% 19 15 15% 15% 18% 
16 Earnings ..... $2.05 $1.66 $1.84 $2.21 $2.27 $5.18 $5.02 $5.22 $5.10 $3.83  2$1.79 
0.5 Dividends .... 0.60 0.40 0.75 0.85 1.00 1.25 1.45 1.50 1.70 1.80 1.40 
22 American Crystal Sugar..... ON foc cntas 19% 22% 18% 20% 27% 32% 24 22% 19% 25% 28% 
) BME Aascocseas 9% 15 13% 14 18% 20% 18% 14% 14 17% 21% 
29 Earnings ..... c$?2.98 c$1.94 c$1.62 c$1.00 c$1.37 c$4.59 c$6.25 c$2.96 c$3.23 $4.52 er 
586 Dividends .... 1.25 2.50 1.00 None None 0.30 1.20 2.20 1.20 1.50 $1.20 
84 American Cyanamid ...... act wesucenes 42% 41% 47% 41% 
569 Class “B,” Par $10......... SE Sndnesniad 31 28% 36% 34% awe py Ate ee Gr) aaies ner 
High ........ ; ous ee oe 40% 553% 63% 54% 43 51% 7654 131% 
990 Common, Par $10........... | eens ale fate ae 35% 47% 41% 385% 33% 35% 49 71% 
546 Earnings ..... $2.42 $1.78 $2.25 $2.19 $2.02 $2.90 $2.96 $3.84 $5.28 $9.00 z$7.14 
543 Dividends .... 20.60 20.60 £0.60 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.50 2.00 4.62% 4.00 
372 American Distilling ...... sid cocccedes 9% 16% 128 116% 53 75 46 4934 36% 4934 58% 
jee ieee 4% 74 15% 21% 30% 41% 25% 25 25% 32% 427 
Earnings ..... $2.80 *r$3.38  j$5.02  j$3.03 j$3.48  j$11.70 j$4.04 j$4.12  j$3.45 j$4.71  2$3.72 
Dividends .... None None None None None 3.25 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
American Encaustic Tiling...High ...... ata 1% 3 4% 4% 9% 11% 6% 7% 6% 8% 8 
[ % % 134 2u% 3% 5% 3 5 4% 5% 5% 
= Earnings ..... $0.25 $0.02 D$0.19 D$0.04 $0.05 $0.15 $0.60 $0.56 $1.12 $1.30  2$0.87 
Ww Dividends .... None None None None None None None 0.69 0.50 0.50 0.55 
3.99 American European ON iii cata 6% 71% 10 11% 19% 23% 17% 19% 19% 24 30 
2.39 DRE. cab aiceevicetsdaee LAW secccesees 3% 3% 6% : 8 10% 13% 13 14% 15% 18 21% 
1.47 Earnings ..... $1.41 $0.53 $0.57 $0.73 $0.65 $1.01 $1.05 $0.99 $0.97 $1.27. 2$0.76 
02 Dividends .... 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.90 0.61 1.44 1.95 2.20 1.55 2.50 0.53 
mek American Export Lines......High ......... 29% 25% 2914 29 43% 62% Poe 
4 : Wee bs2ccseck: 15% 16% 22% 23 27 37 ee aatl pee 
. (After 2%4-for-1 split We caizccens tia Rives rene 28% 20% 19 21% 24% 22% 
280 Jone IMD sckdeccocssine REE ; ae saad oy di 17% 16 13% 13% 17 163 
099 Earnings ..... $11.38 $4.82 $1.20 $1.73 $1.46 $3.68 $3.79 $5.00 $4.98 $1.47. z$1.47 
475 Dividends .... 0.6 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.60 0.90 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.75 
351 American & Foreign Power.High ......... 1% 2 9 5% 8% 14% 6% 4% 3% 4% 3% 
273 LOW ccceeceeee Y% 9/32 1% 1% 2% 5% 2 1% 1% 2% 1% 
21 Earnings ..... D$8.63 D$8.16 D$7.38 D$6.48 D$6.32 D$5.74 D$6.02 D$4.69 D$2.97 D$2.43 yD$2.25 
17 : Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
American Gas & Electric....High ......-.. 30% 20% 29% 33% 46% 4934 43% 41% 51% 55% 60% 
7 | eo 19% 13% 19% 26% 31 37% 32 31 37% 441% 51% 
7.08 Earnings ..... $2.72 $2.21 $2.23 $2.32 $2.32 $3.80 $4.19 $4.32 $4.31 $4.86 2$3.49 
510 Dividends .... 2.00 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.90 2.15 £1.25 61.00 $2.25 3.00 £3.00 
__.  American-Hawaiian BI cavicsnss 38% 35 36% 40% 56% 55% 42% 43% 43% 45% 50 
Steamship .........ssse+ coh OW cccccscess 29 25% 30 33 383% 37% 37 35% 4 39% 41y 
Earnings ..... $6.50 $3.81 $3.08 $3.06 $2.74 $3.27 $3.85 $0.29 $2.51 $2.80  z$0.90 
ia Dividends .... 5.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
5 American Hide & Leather...High ......... 4% 3% 4y 6% 10% 12% 9% 7% 5% 8% 9 
cts 2 24 2% 3% 5 556 5% 3% 3% 4% 5 
Earnings ..... 2$0.53 g$1.02 $0.78 2$0.34 2$0.68 gD$0.03 $2.31 2$1.06 2$0.85 2$0.71 2$0.59 
g Dividends .... None None None None None None 0.50 None 0.50 0.50 
0) American Home Products...High ...... aa 51% 56 70 76% 109 130 ° 
1 ° | SRROTe: 42% 36% 53% 65 68% 90 eae ree Neem phot: SAY 
- (After 3-for-1 split High .... ade Be neater wae 35% 34% 26% 32% 34% 37% 
November, 1946) ....... .. Low ... wees ar oeee nese wees 31% 22% 20% 24% 25% 29%, 
Earnings ..... $1.71 $1.62 $1.72 $1.74 $1.76 $2.31 $1.72 $2.36 $2.77 $3.06  z$2.20 
Dividends .... 0.93 0.80 0.88 0.90 1.00 1.02 1.20 1.45 1.70 2.00 2.00 
American Ice .....c.cccccesee High ..... 2% 2 5 7h 14% 18% 10% 8% 9% 9% 8% 
51 Low .... 1 1% 2 4 6% 8% 6 5% 5% 6% 6% 
Earnings .. D$1.36 D$0.43  D$0.41 $0.90 $0.98 $1.02 $1.02 $0.98 $1.03 $0.07. $0.51 
Net Dividends .... None None None None None None 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.50 
lange 
L456 merican International ..... High ......... 4% 5% 9% 9% 15 16% 13 15% 15% 16% 23 
Pad LOW coceee aden 2% 2% 4% 7% 9 9% 9% 10% 11% 13 16 
111% Earnings ..... $0.29 $0.33 $0.27 $0.38 $0.48 $0.60 $0.55 $0.70 $0.85 $1.93 z$0.67 
L1% Dividends .... None None 0.50 0.40 0.45 0.55 0.55 0.66 0.85 1.06 0.54 
+2% merican Investment (Ill)..High ......... 13% 7 7% 9% 14% 15% 14% 19 22% 25% 
a niente ai DE i kieanide 6% 4% 5% 6% 7h 11% 12 13% 15% 16% 56 
‘Oo 6StK. ° High ceccecece eees eeee eeee eeee eece ecee eee cece cose P 
tS November, 1950) ......... pee ate rata seh ii ia ciated se ea ae 
“4 Earnings ..... $0.86 $0.60 $0.48 $0.48 $0.48 $0.94 $1.28 $1.69 $2.28 $1.96 $1.50 
em Dividends .... 0.76 0.50 0.48 0.48 0.48 0.48 0.64 1.06 1.20 1.30 1.60 
— 8 i 
—12 months to March 31, following year. e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months t 30. j—12 ths to September 30. Also paid stock. 
RLD : -9 months to September 30. >a months. z—Nine Rk D—DBeficit. * eh ne Se ie , 


inted by C. J. O'BRIEN, Ine. 
“ow York, N. Y. 
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Significant Articles: 


Arms Pace Will Be Key to Business Picture 


Rearmament activities will be accelerated, during 1952, and general 
business conditions will be highly satisfactory. But prosperity won’t 
a divided among all fields; some will fare much better than 
others. 


Election Year Market Patterns 


Presidential contest will occupy most of the political scene, during 
the year, and will be an important stock market factor. Here's 
what has happened in previous election years. 


New Romance Industries for '52? 


Television and miracle drugs have been the glamour groups of the 
recent past. What new fields hold promise of duplicating them in 
the period ahead? 


40-Plus Club of Dividend Payers 


Over a hundred well-seasoned common stocks of sound companies 
that have paid dividends regularly, through good times and bad, 
for forty years or more. Many afford very liberal yields. 


The Atom Enters Industry 


The new year will bring an increasing number of industrial appli- 
cations of this newly developed energy—and a few advantageously 
situated companies will derive important benefits. Here’s an up-to- 
date survey of this rapidly changing situation. 


Digest of Prospects for Basic Industries 


Vital statistics and highlights on the progress and outlook for 
eighteen of the essential industries: 

Aircraft Manufacturing Electronics Rail Raine 
Air Transport Farm Implements Railroa 
Automobiles Food and Beverage Retail Trade 
Building Machinery Textiles 
Chemicals Petroleum Tire and Rubber 
Copper Public Utilities Steel and Iron 


Shareholder Relations Policies of -1,000 Industrial Corporations 
Analysis of the replies to a questionnaire survey sent to the manage- 


ment of a thousand industrial corporations reveals the trends in han- 
dling stockholder relations—a discussion of policies and techniques. 








